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Editorial 


The Journal recognizes the necessity for a first 








(lass teachers’ agency in Virginia, run on a basis 
of moderate fees. It intends at an early date to 
inaugurate such an agency in connection with its 
regular work. 
With the teachers of the State, and its official rela- 
tions with the Department of Public Instruction af- 


ford it exceptional advantages for accomplishing 


It feels that its present connection 


the work in an economical and efficient manner. 


The fees will be just sufficient to insure running 
expenses. Our one object is to furnish a thor- 
oughly reliable agency for the benefit of the Vir- 
ginia teachers, Our next issue will contains de- 
tails. 


A New Year of Rich Possibilities 


As we turn into the channels of the New 
Year, our first feeling should be one of pro- 
found thanksgiving for peace. Never in the 
history of our country have our people been 
so fortunately circumstanced—so — signally 
safeguarded as in the present hour of inter- 
national horror and calamity. In a world of 
distress and suffering, we are the great excep- 
tion. In a world where human life and prop- 
erty are destroyed on a scale of unexampled 
magnitude, where some of the cherished stan- 
dards of civilization seem crumbling into dust. 
and where the causes and final results of the 
strife seem so utterly disproportioned to its 
cost—we and we alone of the world’s greatest 
nations are allowed to pass unscathed and un- 
molested. The angel of death has passed our 
lintels by and we live in peace and security. 
Our immunity is as wonderful, as it is blessed. 
If it be measured as the result of our location 
our good fortune is unexcelled: if on the other 
hand it be measured as the reward of our in- 
stitutions, our vindication as a Republic is 
complete. No matter how measured, this sin- 
gle instance of Divine favor is one of exceed- 
ing significance, and justifies our profoundest 
sentiments of gratitude—and our sincerest 
efforts to express it. 





In the fullness of our good fortune then, let 
us recognize an opportunity and a privilege. 
In an hour of unsettled values let us show to 
mankind that the fundamental principles of 
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justice and right ave abiding and are essen- 
tial to the welfare of nations and of individ- 
uals. Let us prove to them that every right- 
eous principle transgressed in Europe is the 
sin of erring men and not the inadequacy of 
the principle discredited. In short let us stand 
for the integrity of every virtue discounted on 
the field or in the 
nelohb« I's, 


forum of our distracted 


In the heat of the present eonflict and in 
the despair and desolation of its aftermath 
there is and will be scre need of sound stan- 
dards and of sound principles. The readjust- 
ment will be fraught with every danger of 
abnormal conditions 
defeat, 


with the sullen anger of 
with the ill-balaneed exultation of vic- 
tory, and with the sins and sorrows of a bit- 
ter and all prevailing score of suffering. The 
horror of war—its apotheosis of evil—does not 
consist in the number of lives lost nor in the 
amount of property destroyed, but in the lusts 
engendered, and the passions unleashed. 
Legalized murder is the direst foe of civiliza- 
tion because its canker eats into the hearts and 
consciences of mankind. The one way to check 
its evil growth is to erect instantly the trans- 
gressed standards of right and truth and to 
build anew the shattered faith in their efficacy. 
Let us then prove by our every act and word 
our sinvere and abiding faith in these standards. 
and thus bring to the fevered brains and dis- 
torted visions of our brethers, a comforting 
sense of their full sufficiency and security. In 
a storm of distracting fury, let us stand for 
anchored right and honor and peace. 

Our privilege is self-evident. Let us meas- 
ure our sense of gratitude by our generosity 
toward the suffering and distressed of Europe. 
Let us. by every practical means, meet their 
necessities, as far as we are able, and thus 
prove the sincerity of our sympathy by the ex- 
Our efforts should not 
be sporadic, neither should they be character- 


cellence of our acts. 
ized by impetuous intensity. Let us rather 
unite our forces, and prepare to meet steadily 
and adequately needs which may exist for 
years. If five months of war can impoverish 
whole nations. what desolation may we expect 
from possible vears of conflict ? 

If service be the highest form of happiness. 


then our New Year will be one of rich joss. 
bilities. Let us develop them with heartfelt 
consecration and be thankful that we have th, 
opportunity and the means for such splendi( 
and unselfish activities. 

I*or the rest, suppose we cease speculation as 
to why this great calamity has come upon the 
world? Suppose we accept it as something be- 
yond our comprehension—as something {it fo: 
a great faith and leave the results in the hands 
of One who has never yet suffered an unfruit- 
ful evil to visit the children of men? Sup 
pose we rest the whole vexed problem with His 
wisdom, and remember that: 


“Before this little speck in space 
Called earth, with light was shod, 
Great chains and tiers of splendid spheres 
Were fashioned by his hand. 
Be thine the part to love and laud, 
Nor seek to understand. 
Go lift thine eyes from death-charged guns 
To one who made a billion suns, 
And trust and wait. 
Child dwell on God!” 


se FF SS 


Vocational Training 


Vocational training is an economic demand 
in our educational system. It is an emergency 
ineasure made necessary by the very breath 
of popular education. In some sense it Is 4 
relief measure for the competent who have 
little 
who have little talent and no means. | nider 


means, and for the semi-incom)etent 


7 


proper direction it is excellent training tor ai 


classes: under improper direction it Is 2 
temptation to the strong to strike an easy com 
promise with vocation, education, and circu: 


Used is of incom) rable 


value: abused, it is of tragic menace. 
Further, vocational training constiliies 


stance. aright it 


study of individual capacities, and therefor 
marks the dawn of a fairer day whey 1 
child himself will be considered indiviually, 
and when his special talents will be sive! 
special and adequate culture. This plii-e of 
the matter—this form of child special’ atio! 


is of indescribable importance. In any evel! 





\ 
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ual education is a prime necessity in 
\ i today. This fact is fully emphasized 
( is recalled that out of an enrollment 
0 school children, only 22,540 are en- 
1 the high schools of the State! What 
of unprepared and untrained citizens 
future! What a crying, pressing 
demand for some form of vocational 
for some adequate preparation along 
lines for bread-winning capacities! 
() wcols will fall short of a great economic 
ind of a vital privilege if they fail to 
iis urgent emergency. School authori- 
th prephetic vision and trained teach- 
wise powers of discrimination should 
nd deal with the situation. It is one 
ling the first capacities of sane legisla- 

iil wise practical instruction. 
(rrunting then the gravity of the situation, 
al adily admitting that vocational train- 
ve .~ the most effective means of meeting it. 
t! kNAL would fail of its full duty if it 
{ peint out certain grave dangers con- 
with this valued remedial measure. In 
ir education its force should always be 
egirded as an accessory, as a means toward 
|. rather than the end itself. It should 
ordinate with the regular grade studies 
is fur as physical conditiens will admit, and 
We do 


not want a race of men and women saturated 


\s as Wise counsels can prevail. 


with commercialism, and narrewed by their 
occupations to single viewpoints and 


single capacities. 
Specialization is a fine thing and a necessary 
thing. but it should not be abnormal. Neither 


sh it be premature. The pressure other- 


Wise is immense. An ever expanding and 
acting civilization is demanding perfection 
of product, with teo small regard for the wel- 


It is placing the thing 
It is demanding 


fare of the producer. 
reated above the creator. 


rests. regardless of flesh and blood and 
vain. Tt is treating life itself far too incon- 
sequcntiy., Against this tendency all sane men 


‘oul! protest. Thev should have have no 
‘vmpothy with a spirit which is ready to 
“ariice human health and life for the pro- 
ict. of human toil. They should resist its 


enereachments to the uttermost. for its full 


fruition means the accursed blight of human 
degradation and woe. 

One of the bitter fruits of this sinister spirit 
is the undue growth of specialization. Cater- 
ing to its insatiate appetite and inspired by 
its high rewards, men are in danger of  be- 
coming specialized serfs and narrow visioned 

They are making concentration 
They are allowing it abnormal 
They are sacrific- 


automatons. 
a curse. 

powers of circumscription. 
ing to its relentless demands, precious ener- 
gies of body, mind and soul, which are not 
only vitally necessary to their own growth 
and welfare, but which are just as vitally 
necessary to the life giving channels of uni- 
versal brotherhood. The loss is personal and 
communal. It is temporary 
gains and misses entirely every justification of 


sustained for 


martyrdom! 

In this matter of education at least, let us 
build toward ideals. Let us meet the present 
emergency as best we can, but let us do it 
with an uplifted finger. Let us contend for 
the future of the child as for something of 
unlanguaged value. Let us plead for a broad 
basis of solid education—for a foundation of 
such generous breadth and width as will per- 
mit not only the growth of the specialized 
talent, but the full development of the co-or- 
dinate talents as well, so that the combined 
forces and elements may constitute a full 
statured and well balanced citizenship. 


Cheering Progress 


The people of Virginia should know that 
their school system is developing rapidly 
along many progressive lines, Solid substantial 
work is being done. Despite the fact that the 
State’s resources are limited, its school officers 
are making a remarkable record of progress. 
Note the following significant facts from 
Superintendent Stearnes’ annual address: 
During the past two vears the enrollment 
of children was greater than in any preceding 
ten vears of the State’s school system. In the 
past two vears Virginia has increased her en- 
rollment 32.896, and adding these figures to 
reliable estimates for the present vear, it is 
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probable that the magnificent figure of 70,- 
896 or 17 per cent in three years will be 
the result! The increase in average daily at- 
tendance for the past two vears Was 51,009 or 
an increase of 12 per cent. 

During the session of 1913-14 teachers’ sala- 
ries were increased S257.385.98, while the in- 
erense during the two vear period Was $537.- 
oe). 98. 

The counties of Alleghany, Henrico, Rock- 
Ingham. Wise, and the 
cities of Richmond. Clifton Forge. Lynchburg 


Shenandoah, and 


and Petersburg. have voted for compulsory 
education. 

During the vear, which closed in June, Vir- 
ginia built 156 new school-houses, at a cost 
of S865.273.54. These buildings provided 480 
new rooms, but not enough, it is apparent, for 
the 550 additional teachers who were em- 
ployed. Twenty new high schools were estab- 
lished under that name during 1913-14, mak- 
ing the total number 514. The enroilment in 
the high schools was 22.540. an increase of 
9 YO(), 


This record of progress should give hearty 


cheer to every patriotic citizen in Virginia, 
and should silence every adverse critic. 
es eS 

With every desire to forward the welfare 
of the teachers of the State, the Journar in 
augurates in this issue a special departinent 
devoted to their interests. This department 
will be conducted by Mr. Algar Woolfolk. the 
newly-elected President of the State Teachers 
Association. It is needless for the Journ an ti 
invoke the cordial co-operation of the teachers 
of the State in making this feature one of 
vital interest and benefit. Such co-operation 
is a duty and a privilege, and under Mr. Woo! 
folk’s able leadership, it should develop strong- 
lv and efficiently. 

et 

In this issue, Inspector Terrell has a plain. 
strong, friendly chat with the Superintendent: 
of the State in regard to standardizing high 
schools. Every word he says is true and neces 
sary, and the Journa asks the cordial aid of 
his “Field Marshals” in carrying forward the 


great reform. 


NEWS NOTES FROM HEADQUARTERS 


EVAN R. CHESTERMAN, Secretary State Board of Education 


Exacting routine business, coupled with the 
planning for the November Educational Con- 
ference, has conspired within the last thirty 
days to make field work somewhat difficult for 
those connected with the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Despite this handicap, however, the inspec- 
tors have been able to reach several distant 
points and to bring back “tidings of comfort 
and joy.” The State Superintendent has been 
kept closely confined to his office and can 
vasily count on the fingers of one hand the 
“breathing spells” that he has enjoyed since 
the Journan last appeared. 

Aside from having to write the long intro- 
duction for the annual report of 1912-13. 
which is now in press. Mr. Stearnes has had 
to prepare two papers that required a great 


deal of research. One of these—that entitled 


“The Year’s Progress,” which was read before 
the Conference—imposed upon the State 
Superintendent what he calls a “labor of love.” 
While he had to dig deep for the interesting 
statistics he used, he found in these figures : 
story of progress and united effort that no! 
only delighted him but will prove gratifying 
to every friend of Virginia’s public schools. 

All those who feel that education is lan- 
guishing in the Old Dominion should read 
Mr. Stearnes” paper on “The Year’s Progress.” 
There’s something quickening about it me- 
thing that pulsates with the recital of thing: 
accomplished and difficulties overcome. 

The State Superintendent’s second } pel 
had reference to the “Present Legal Status of 
Industrial and Vocational Education in Vir- 
ginia and What Legislation is Needed to >up- 
plement It.” It was read on the night 0) De 
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conver llth before the National Society for 
ihe V’romotion of Industrial Education, then 
i) ~-sion In Richmond, and elicited the most 
favorable comment on all sides. 
| .e paper, though conservative in tone and 
appreciative of the good work already 
‘done in the schools, pictured the splen- 
possibilities of vocational education in 
Virginia. It showed, too, that much already 
wen accomplished in this direction and 
the future is full of promise for those 
terested in this particular line of training. 
or the young. . 
(creat good undoubtedly will accrue from 
essions of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education, held in 
itv. The meetings brought to Richmond 
of persons—men and women—who are 
experts in their respective lines of endeavor. 
Hiey exchanged ideas freely and their well- 
considered utterances will not soon be forgot- 
ten. These welcome visitors have set people 
(linking. Furthermore they have presented 
the all-important question of vocational edu- 
eition ina hight which attracts widespread at- 
tention and which will result in many con- 
-triuctive suggestions. 
lt is somewhat late to hark back now to the 
November Conference—that delightful gather- 
ng which attracted nearly 2,500 of our Vir- 
y Richmond during the 
Thanksgiving holidays. And yet these “news 
from headquarters” would seem incom- 
plete without some reference to the Confer- 
cice, which afforded Superintendent Stearnes 
iu his departmental associates four days of 
iualloved pleasure. Day and night there was 
“something doing” and the something was al- 





vinia edueators to 


hote 


Ways agreeable and instructive. 

lruly the 1914 Conference was an inspira- 
tional affair, for it turned out to be a gigantic 
family reunion with the spirit of mutual help- 
fulness everywhere prevailing. Glad indeed 
are we “headquarters” people that Richmond 
is sgain to be the place for the meeting of 


the Conference in 1915. 


DAZZLED BY THE SIGHT OF GIRLS 


Secretary E. R. Chesterman, who inspects 
the institutions of higher learning in the 
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State, began the month with a trip to Hamp- 
den-Sidney College. He had a beautiful cross 
country auto ride from Farmville to this ven- 
erable seat of learning and found the students 
hard at work. They have plenty to do at 
Hampden-Sidney and do it well, for the temp- 
tations of the outside world are few, while 
the college spirit is strong. 

On December 3rd the Secretary’s eyes were 
more or less dazzled by the sight of 592 girls— 
the study body of Randolph-Macon Woman's 
College, Lynchburg—for he visited this insti- 
tution on the date mentioned. If anyone 
thinks that college girls fritter away their time 
Randolph-Macon is the place where his mind 
may be disabused of this impression. The 
students at this well-equipped institution are 
indefatigable workers; they seem to have no 
such word as “play” in the bright lexicons of 
Wherever one 
whether in li- 
are 


their ambitious youth. sees 
the Randolph-Macon 
brary, laboratory or class 
thoroughly and enthusiastically in earnest. 
The result is an annual output of graduates 
who are finely trained and who furnish many 
of Virginia’s best teachers. This year’s fresh- 
man class at Randolph-Macon numbers 230, 
while its senior class numbers 80. 

From Randolph-Macon College Mr. Chester- 
man proceeded by trolley car over Lynchburg’s 
hills to Virginia Christian College. This in- 
stitution, which ranks as a junior college, is 
conducted on the co-educational plan. The 
boys and girls work along finely together with- 
out letting romance or sentiment get the bet- 
ter of their disposition to study. 

More college girls floated before the vision 
of the Secretary on December 4th, when he 
crossed into Amherst county and inspected 
Sweet Briar. Here, as at Randolph-Macon. he 
saw young women who were pursuing their 
studies with astonishing earnestness of pur- 


girls - 


room—they 


pose. 

Sweet Briar is recognized by the State 
3oard of Education as a standard four-year 
college. It has rigid entrance requirements and 
sees that they are lived up to. Although the 
institution is but little over ten years old, it 
has ninety-seven students in its collegiate de- 


partment. These come from many different 
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parts of the Union as the college enjoys a fine 
name in distant States as well as in Virginia. 
INSPECTOR WORRELL BREATHES 


SALT AIR 


Inspector E. E. 
itters, 


Worrell, though busy with 
aflice om has recently found time to get 
ffs of the 
and Accomae 

On November 11th. he 


eoraded school and the Claremont high school 


a few wh invigorating air of Surry 
Count Tes 
Inspected the Savedge 


In Surry. and the day follewing he visited a 


one-room COUNTPY school as well as the Den- 
dron high sehool. Bacon's Castle graded 
school and the Surry Courthouse high school 


13th. 
At the last mentioned place he addressed the 
had for the 
purpose of raising funds with which to build 


enjoved his genial presence November 


school league, which assembled 
an auditorium for the high school. 
kollowing two days of oflice work Inspector 
Worrell proceeded to hie himself to the wave- 
washed shores of Accomac, which hitherto had 
heen “terra incognita” to this scholarly pilgrim. 
On November 17th he began to feel the brac- 
ing effects of the salt breezes, as is evidenced 
by the fact that he visited four high schools— 
Harborton, Belle 
The next day he proved himself lit- 


Pungot Haven and 
Painter. 
tle short. of ubiquitous for the records show 


that he inspected Wachapreague, Melfa, Onley. 


ague, 


and Accomac high schools. 

did not check the 
On November 19th he 
at the Bloxom 


Onanceck 
Kven these activities 
energy of Mr. Worrell. 

loomed up, fresh as a pansy, 
and Temperanceville high schools, which came 
under his careful scrutiny. 20th 
found him at the Parksley high school, where 


he addressed the teachers on that ever fruitful 


November 


theme—certification. 
Mr. Worrell, by the way, never lets slip an 


opportunity to talk on this subject. It is well. 


too. that he dees, for every teacher in the 
Commonwealth should be familiar with the 
provisions of Form E—No. 19—the certifica- 


tion circular. This pamphlet may always be 
had by writing to the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

Inspector Worrell enjoyed every minute of 
Acecomac, but he resolutely de- 


his stay in 
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clines to say whether it was the schools or the 
oysters which gave him the more pleasure. \t 
any rate, he reports with satisfaction, the fact 
that within the last year two rooms have een 
added to each school at Parksley and Te per- 
anceville. Ife also reports that a good 
torium has been added to the Accomae selioo! 
As to Surry county, Mr. Worrell officiall 
remarks: “IT found the schools in Surry in good 
shape. The buildings, except the one at Den- 


dron, are modern and= are provided th 
proper lighting and ventilation, while the sa 
tation is up-to-date. The enrollment and at- 
tendance of pupils in graded and high schools 
are very satisfactory. Superintendent Save ge 
has succeeded in securing the co-operation of 
teachers and patrons and is getting good ‘e- 
sults.” 

PEANUT COUNTRY 


TERRELL IN THE 


Inspector John B. Terrell spent the week 
beginning November 16th with Superintendent 
G. L. H. Johnsen in the Southampton conrty 
Having visited this county just a year 
ago, Mr. Terrell had an opportunity for some 
interesting The schools of 
Southampton, says Mr. Terrell, show a marke: 


schools. 
comparisons, 


improvement over last year in every field of 
their activitv. Better scheol buildings, beite: 
attendance, better discipline, better organized 
werk, and the intreduction of domestic science 
in the grammar and high schocls are feattres 
which particularly impressed this inspector. 
A handsome brick addition, censisting of 
four class-rooms and a large auditerium. !ias 
A mode! t 
room building, taking the place of an old 
room structure in Franklin District, is near: 
ing completion and, in another place in the 
same district the patrons are hauling lumber 


new two-room building, to take ‘he 


just been completed at Beykins. 


for a 
place of a thoroughly insanitary old building 

Externally and internally, according to Mr 
Terrell, the schools of Southampton are '¢- 
ginning to show the results of aggressive lea‘: 
ership and efficient supervision by. a pro e> 
sionally-trained superintendent. 

During the first week in December, \f 
with Superintencen 


Terrell, in company 








\\ it, 
'; of Henrico, and, if one may believe 


“looked in” upon a number of the 


~ ntendent Wright, took a good, long 
it some of his teachers—but, then, to look 
» business and privilege of the Inspector. 
I} cever, Mr. Terrell must have had an ear 
as well as an eye feast, for he tells us 
tia! the best illustration which he has seen in 
\ nia of what an expert supervising teach- 
ey oan do for the teaching force of a county 
be found in the results which the one- 
and grammar school teachers of Hen- 

ire getting. 


\!r. Terrell’s meanderings have been some- 
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what circumscribed this month by office duties 
incident to the handling of the special high 
and graded school reports and by the State 
Conference. 

Inspector A. L. Lincoln’s recent peregrina- 
tions have included official visits to the Ches- 
ter Agricultural High School, the Colored Re- 
form School at Hanover, the Agricultural 
High School at Burkeville and the normal 
training departments of the schools in Nor- 
folk county and at Newport News, Onancock, 
Waverly and Wakefield, Franklin and Em- 
poria. 


GOOD SCHOOLS—THE COMMUNITY’S PART 


R. C. STEARNES, State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


\propeos of Saint James’s discussion of the 
relative impertance of faith and works, we 
« heard it said that a man should pray as 
if everything depended on God and works, as 


if everything depended on himself. This 
erind principle is the archetype. I fancy, of 
that ideal frame of mind which should 
olinin whenever one’s duties are related 
to a higher, or even an extraneous, authority. 


If this higher authority has the power to make 
recitations under which one shall labor and 
also has the means to furnish substantial as- 
sistance, then assuredly one should seek every 
possible advantage that regulations. 
fruitful suggestions and material assistance, 
from a State or National source, for example, 

supply; but net in a spirit that is wholly 
weik and dependent. 


good 


therefore, after the local school has ob- 
tained all of the aid it can get from the reg- 
State and county school funds and from 

thy special State funds for high, graded or 
riril scheols, or fer libraries in all schools, no 
latter how poor the district may be, no mat- 
ter how remote and wretched the school-house 
may be, no matter how humble or impover- 


isd or illiterate the patrons may be, there 
should be no hesitation about making an im- 
meliate effort to secure sufficient light, heat 
an! ventilation, to provide attractive and 





sanitary surroundings, and to give the chil- 
den good training as far as the teacher is able 
to instruct them—and I should probably add. 
only so far as the teacher is able to instruct 
with commanding knowledge and skill. 

All of this can be done if the teacher ac- 
cepts his task in the sublime spirit indicated 
above. If he really acts as if everything de- 
pends on himself, and is rather proud of the 
responsibility, there will be ninety successes to 
ten failures. And if the division superin- 
tendent and the district trustees are resource- 
ful like Stout William of Deloraine, 
“good at need,” we may simply eliminate the 
word “failures” from the preceding sentence 
and write it one hundred per cent successes. 


and, 


WHAT THE LOCAL TEACHER MAY DO 


The foregoing statements may seem quite 
optimistic, or even extreme, but scores and 
hundreds of instances have demonstrated their 
truth. The central thought is really a prac- 
tical rendering of the maxim: “As is. the 
teacher, so is the school.” It touches the vital 
elements of training, personality and initiative 
in the individual teacher and in that man who 
is, after all, or should be, the head teacher of 
his division, the county or the city superin- 
tendent. 
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Those of us who labor in or near the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, often pride 
ourselves on what we have done to secure a 
large enrollment, a sustained attendance, a live 
teachers’ association, or a good league, but 
What is our work compared with that of the 
local officials and the teacher? The relation 
is similar to that involved in the well-known 
comparison between city and country. The 
City may he destroved, vet will rise from its 
ashes on rural resources alone, but destroy the 
country and nothing save desert remains. So 
one may say that without any State organiza- 
tion at all many good schools would exist, but 
without schools the State Department would 
melt away and leave no traces behind. 

Many teachers, particularly those of largest 
mould, must often wish for a country school 
where sometimes, during the closed season in 
winter, let us say, they may escape the burden 
and stress of the infinite variety of theories. 
methods and isms that agitate the average 
teacher as the poor, trembling doe is agitated 
when she finds herself the center of interest 
in a successful round-up by some royal hunt- 
ne party. 

It is at least thinkable that when the rage 
for extensive apparatus and elaborate arti- 
ficial equipment in the school-room shall have 
fully abated, we shall again realize that the 
a consecrated and liberally- 
stand, and  old- 


combination of 
educated teacher at the 
fashioned, natural boys and girls in the desks 
is hard to beat. 

If these children are taught to read well, and 
required to live up to their teaching, even to 
the fifth. sixth. and seventh grades. we may 
readily forgive the teacher if she has failed to 
make literature the core around which every- 
thing else. including even the study of arith- 
metic—a fad of ten years ago—revolves. 

If good spelling prevails there is some re- 
compense for the fact that the boys—not to 
mention the girls—may have missed a few of 
the experiences of the race in its supposed 
evolution from savagery to civilization. 

If quickness in the fundamental processes of 
arithmetic is manifest. an indulgent public will 
not inquire very closely concerning the amount 
of vocational algebra, constructive geometry. 
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or calculation of balanced rations whic!) | 
introduced in the course of study before the 
elementary arithemetic is completed. 

If the boys are strong and well-behaye:! 
bright eyed and modest, and the teacher 
frail and gentle woman. ne one will care whist 
school medicines are used in certain crises 
whether moral suasion, Mexican ointment 0) 
hickory oil. 

ENCROACHES ON PRACTICAL PART 


In short, one may safely affirm that 1 
theoretical part of the profession of teaching 
vitally important though it may be, frequent) 
What is 


needed is a certain kind of constructive, prac- 


encroaches on the practical part. 


tical field-work type of pushing ahead. The 
spirit of the great industrial combinations 
illustrates this. Their master minds have seen 
things small at first, hoping later to see thing: 
large. 
saving a fraction of a cent in first cost. an- 
other in transportation, another in advertising. 
and so on. The aggregation of these little 
increments has made large profits. 

In the country school why dream of nine 
Why not 
use the six to the very best advantage and 
hope for seven? Why dream of importing ex 


Why not 


develop the nearby boy and girl in local high 


months when only six are possible? 


perienced teachers at high salaries? 


schools and send them to normal schools and 
summer schools, in some cases after thev have 


earned enough money by teaching to pay their 


expenses? The amount of native talent going 

to waste in Virginia is truly appalling! 
One of the worst mistakes a community cai 

make is to imagine itself neglected or helpless. 


Last week I read the report of a committee 


showing that a city paid into the genera! 
school fund much more than it got out of it 
and two days later T heard the president of 4 
rural school league declare that her school was 


helpless because the cities were getting al! 0! 


The truth is that no community 
thy 


il 


the money. 
in Virginia, rural or urban, has all of 
money it needs; few of them have half 


much as they need. We are companions 1 


poverty and being companiens, let us ciith 


vate the spirit of camaraderie. 


Their early inquiries were directed to 
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\\ at the country school needs most of all 
intelligent management that will forbear 

\ dreaming and the suspicious 
Careful observation and patient study 
diagnose the real situation in each case 


avoid 


and there must be a = far-seeing pride and 
hearted faith in the results, large or 
sual, Which may follow this prudent kind of 
nistration, 
vastness about the wide- 
dotted with 
intervals, and the rural atmosphere is 
ewitching that the friends of the wayside 


lhere is such a 


epen country, schoolhouses at 


dally many an hour in idle dreaming 
vid in longing for Utopias, of which it is 
ent fo say that they were probably olnit- 

tei from the plan of creation. 

BETTER SUPERVISION 

The 
poorer a State happens to be, the greater the 
amount it should spend for supervision. This 
is true for the simple reason that it must train 
native talent. It was pleasant to be reminded 
lately that during the first vear of my service 
is President of the State Teachers’ Association 
| used this language in an article in the At- 
lantic Educational Journal: “If the Southern 
States will provide competent men for super- 
Virion in their schools, will put these men on 
horseback and require them actually to super- 


Qur schools need better supervision. 


vise and will stop the one-hour-for-each- 
school-per-year custom: if they will limit the 
number of schools under the charge of each 


sipervisor to one hundred or less; and will 
require the supervisors to instruct their teach- 
ers not only in the schoolrcom but also in 
organized institutions, the additional 
expense will be inconsiderable and the results 


} 
Wel 


very great.” 
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The rural school term should be longer. It 
is doubtful, hewever, whether the attendance 
could be maintainel for nine months if funds 
were suflicient. The people will have to be 
educated to that Jength of term and. what is 
more to the point, conditions of labor and 
farm economics will have to be changed. It 
is extremely comforting to me to know by ex- 
perience that the grammar school course can 
be completed in nine years of six or seven 
months each, 

The common school needs a broader curri- 
culum, It is ef course true that no amount or 
quality of work in other lines can gloss over 
or excuse poor reading, bad writing, clumsy 
ciphering and ridiculous spelling, but these 
substantial and necessary accomplishments are 
not all. The inspiration of history and litera- 
ture, the discipline of language work, the re- 
fining influence of music, the practical value 
of agriculture, nature study, hygiene and 
manual training are easily within the reach of 
any school in country, town or city. 

In my former article I spoke of the State's 
part in making good schools. The State can 
and will help with money, advice, text-books. 
libraries, courses of study, syllabi, special 
pamphlets, expert supervision and sympathiy. 
but from our standpoint all of this seems but 
little as compared with skill, initiative and 
devotien among local officials and personal in- 
terest on the part of parents! 

My special appeal is to the local teacher. 
trustee and superintendent. They must arouse 
the parents and children and must keep them 
aroused, Let no community imagine itself too 
poor or weak to start at once upon a definite 


plan of school improvement. 


THE RICHMOND CONFERENCE 


(er two thousand delegates attended the 
recount’ Richmond Conference. 
of purpose, and practical results, it was the 
most successful gathering in the history of the 
organization. It proved conclusively that the 


In singleness 





educational forces of the State are becoming 
more and more unified, and therefore better 
equipped for broader and more effective work. 
Under the wise guidance of the Department 
of Public Instruction the State’s school system 
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is becoming a fine fighting machine—intelli- 
It is meeting mod- 
and is 


gent, alert and aggressive. 


ern problems with modern methods 
pushing forward along progressive lines just 
as fast as material conditions will permit. 
Further it is gaining the confidence of the peo- 
ple, and therefore is able to rely more and more 


This 


fact is cf inestimable value as it makes progress 


upon their moral and financial support. 


possible along every line of vital educational 
work. So great is the strength of this popular 
confidence that several speakers at the recent 
Conference declared that the Legislature would 
for all 
vided their necessity were fully explained to 


furnish funds practical needs, pro- 


its members. The representatives of the peo- 


ple simply wished to be informed in order to 


act. 
The general meetings of the Conference 
were made exceedingly interesting by ad- 


dresses from the following prominent educa- 
and Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. Bruce 
R. Payne, President of the Peabody Normal, 


tors business men. 


U.S. 


Mr. Fairfax Tlarrison, President of the 
Scuthern Railread, State Superintendent R. C. 
Stearnes, Dr. C. Alphonso Smith, and Prof. 
Alfred Tfall--Quest, of the University, Dr. 
Deuglas Freeman of the State Board of 


Health, Attcrney General J. Garland Pollard. 
Mrs. B. B. Munford and Mr. J. H. Binford. 
of the Co-operative FEdueation Association. 

The sub-cdis 


siens of the General Conference 


held profitable meetings and seemed imbued 
with the prevailing spirit of optimism and 
progress, spe lal reports from their sessions 
will appear in subsequent issues of. the Jour- 


NAL. Superintendent Stearnes’ address, which 
was published in eur December number, gave 
a most encouraging review of the vear’s work. 
It was carefully prepared and earries a rich 
fund should be 


read by the State's 


of valuable information. It 


everyone interested in 


scheol system. 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PLATFORM 
The Committee on Platform presented the 
was unanimously 


following which 


adopted : 


report, 
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(1) That we deplore the high per cent. of 
illiteracy in our State and pledge ourselves 
individually and collectively to use every 
aVailable means for its elimination. . 

(2) That while we heartily commend {hy 
adoption of compulsory education by certain 
school divisions, realizing the insufficiency of 
the present law, we strongly favor the enact- 
ment of a Statewide statute governing this im- 
portant educational problem. 

TAX URGED 


STATE MILLAGE 


(3) That the State millage tax for the 
support of our common schools be made acde- 
quate to maintain an efficient State system of 
public schools. 

(4) That a State millage tax be created for 
the support of our State higher institutions 
of learning. 

(5) That we 


as an excellent means of determining actual 


endorse educational surveys 
conditions and needs of our schools and thiat 
we, therefore, favor their use throughout the 
State. 

(6) That medical 
fer every school in the State. 

(7) That educational funds be made freely 
available for such vocational training as will 
meet the special needs of each community. 


inspection be provid 


STANDARDS OF PREPARATION 

(S) That school buildings be’ more exten- 
sively used as centers for all kinds of com- 
munity activities. 

(9) That 
expert 
means of increasing returns from the annual 


liberal provision be made for 


close supervision as an economical 
investment for educational purpeses. 
(10) That division superintendents be re- 


quired to hold a professional or a higiel 


{ 


grade certificate as an evidence of thei 


ness fer the supremely important work 
trusted to them. 

(11) That we favor standards of prep 
tion for our teachers equal to the best ac 
cepted standards of the country. and that we 
urge that no cost be spared to secure for 
every schoolroom a teacher trained for ‘ier 


ys) - 








We believe that teaching is a pro- 

jes on and that our teachers should possess 

un academic and professional training 

such an unwritten code of professional 

eli cs as will give them general and equal 
vnition among the professions. 


RESOLUTIONS 
LUTIONS ON THE NEED OF BETTER BOARDING 
\CCOMMODATIONS FOR RURAL SCHOOL 


TEACHERS 


ic difficulty experienced by teachers in 
y rural and village communities in secur- 
boarding places accentuates the difficulty 
ccuring efficient teachers for rural and 
matter 
| to in an address by Gov. H. C. Stuart 
re the State Teachers’ Association in 
as follows: 


ve communities, which was re- 


fhe truth is that the communities through- 
cut the State of Virginia, at least in that 
portion in which IT live, are not sufficiently 
hful, sufficiently attentive, to the 
wants of these people who come sometimes 
from a distance to teach in our schools. I 

‘seen many a young lady, fresh from her 
own school, coming out to teach for the first 


not 


time—ecome as a stranger into the community, 
without friends er acquaintances, and ex- 


pected to come there and teach every boy and 
vi! in the community in five months how to 
revl and write, and give them all a liberal 
education, and, in the meantime, make ladies 
and gentlemen out of the whole community. 
| have seen them come there, and everybody 
i the community would be figuring how in 


the world they ceuld get rid of boarding this 
poor girl, passing her abeut as a_ sort of 
plague, instead of stretching out the warm 
hand of fellowship and making her a part 


‘the community, as she should be.” 
fe it resolved by this Association that Di- 
ion Superintendents, School Trustees, Civic 
‘gues, School Improvement Leagues, and 
people interested in better schools, be 
urged to impress upon the various communities 
te importance and necessity of welcoming 
ithe teacher in the community and of assist- 


— | 
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ing her 
place. 


in securing a comfortable boarding 


(Signed :) 
J. P. McConne tz, 
Mrs. M. S. Morrert. 
Committee. 
RESOLUTION FOR THE 
MANENT 


APPOINTMENT OF 
SECRETARY 


A PER- 


Be it Resolved, 1. That the duties of the 
Secretary be enlarged and extended. He 
shall, under the direction of the President, 
maintain an oflice with the necessary equip- 
ment and clerical assistance. He shall edit 
and publish, at least quarterly, a bulletin, one 
number of which shall be the annual proceed- 
ings, and distribute the same to all members 
of the Association. 

He shall use the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation as fully and as frequently as possible 
for Association purposes. 

He shall act as a medium of communica- 
tion among the different districts, divisions. 
departments and sections of the Association. 
and shall gather the programmes for the an- 
nual meeting thirty days before hand. 

He shall investigate conditions as regards 
local Association work in the dlis- 
tricts and divisions, and render all assistance 
in his power in perfecting the organization. 
securing efficient work, and keeping alive in- 
terest in the work of the organization. He 
shall visit such places as in the judgment of 
himself and the President, it is advisable for 
him to visit on the business of the Associa- 


various 


tion. 

He shall keep in touch with other organi- 
zations of like character, and inform himself 
and the Association as to their methods and 
He shall keep the members of the 
Association informed as to the plans. pur- 


work. 


poses, policies, and work of the Association. 

Tf¥e shall use all proper means to create a 
wholesome public sentiment towards education 
in Virginia. 

He shall perform such other duties as the 
President or Executive Committee may from 
time to time assign to him: and shall make 
report, covering the work of his office. to the 
Association at each annual meeting. 
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2. That the Secretary be authorized to em- 
ploy clerical assistance at a cost to the Asso- 
clation of not more than $400.00 per annum. 
and he be further allowed a sum not to ex- 
ceed $200.00) per annum for the expenses of 
his office. 


postage, ete. but not 


stationery, 
the 


including — printing, 


Including cost of 


publication of the annual proceedings. 


Jtuntan A. Burruss, 


James Hurst, 


J. P. McConnee, 
(reorGE W. Guy, 
IK. TT. Reussenr. 
ALGAR WooLro.Kk. 
After amending the Constitution in sev- 
eral particulars, and voting a resolution of 


thanks to the city of Richmond for its gen- 
erous hospitality. the Association adopted the 
following: 

This Association wishes particularly to ex- 
press its confidence in the policies of the State 
Board of Edueation and the Department of 
Public Instruction, and to co-operate with the 
authorities in their eduea- 
This Association wishes also 


constituted State 
tional 
to record its abiding faith in the great value 


and usefulness of the most excellent Virginia 


progress. 


Journal of Edueation. 


The 


Executive Committee, are recommended by it 


resolutions. the 


following passed by 


for adoption by the Association : 
(1) That the officers of the various depart- 
ments of the State Teachers’ Association with 


their 
selves more than one term. 


sections be ineligible to succeed them- 


(2) That the incoming President be in- 
structed to co-operate with the National Edu- 
eation Association in securing as large at- 
tendance as possible at its meeting in Oak- 
land. California, August 16th to 28th, 1915. 
in accordance with a request from the said 
Association. 

(3) That a committee be appointed by the 
President to report at the next annual meet- 


ing of this Association, a platform which 
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shall set forth its policies and principles fo 
the year 1915-16. 
A. B. Cuanpuer, Jr. Chairman. 
J. S. Wison, 
N. P. Painter, 
J.C. JOHNSTON, 


ALGAR WooLFOLK. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


The following officers were nominated by 
the committee: 
President of State  Association—Alvar 
Woolfolk, of Richmond. 
Vice- Presidents 
Ist district—A. B. 
ericksbureg. 
Ynd district—J. EE. Ames, Driver. 
3rd district—W. LB. Coggin, Providence 
Forge. 
ith district—IF. M. Martin, Petersburg. 
Chas. Friend, South Boston. 


Chandler, Jr.. Fred- 


Sth district 


6th district—D. E. MceQuilkin, Roanoke. 

th district—J. C. Johnston, Harrison 
burg. 

Sth district—M. T. McManaway, Iills- 
boro, 

Oth district—W. R. Bowers. Rural Re 
treat. 

10th district—A. C. Kimler, Waynesboro. 


Secretary—J. H. Binford, Richmond. 
Treasurer—Geo. W. Guy, of Hampton. 


PRESIDENT RUSSELL’S ADDRESS 


President 


the work of tlhe 


In his excellent annual address, 
IK. H. Russell declared that 
Association during the past year had lwen 
eminently successful, and attributed that 
cess in a large measure to the faithful 
port and co-operation of the teachers of th 
State. and to the officers of the Associat 
He said that the reports from the vai 
district meetings held in different parts of 
the State indicated that increasing interest 
had been shown in the work of the organza- 
tion, and that its membership had been ¢on- 
stantly working to improve the educational 
system of the State. 








| ¢ President recommended that the next 

i wa) of the Association be elected to serve 
i i of two years, instead of one year, and 
(he organization employ a paid secretary 

i» -evote the greater part of his time to the 
While the President voiced the opin- 

(hat the competent teachers are the most 

ly paid class of professional workers, he 
that there are some teachers who are not 

i even the small salaries that they re- 
Ile urged that the Association strive 

ake the Virginia State teachers’ license 
idge of honor, 

IE CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
\fter discussing and acting favorably upon 
proposition to secure the services of Mr. 


J. 1. Binford as permanent Secretary of the 
stite) Teachers’ Association, the following 


lutions were passed at the annual meeting 
ihe Executive Committee of the Co-opera- 
Education Association : 
lhat the Executive Committee accept the 
position of the President of the State 
leachers’ Association, but reserves the right 
time if Mr. Binford’s 
Teachers’ Association is 


cancel it at any 
rk for the State 
nd to conflict with the work of the Co- 
erative Education Association. 

lhat the President be requested to continue 

head of the Association, the work to be 

ried on under her authority as heretofore. 
flat the Executive Committee of the Co- 
erative Edueation Association 
the General Education Board their apprecia- 

1 for the help given in the past six months 
ty) this Association and request that the ap- 

priation be continued subject to their 
riles and regulations. 

Qn motion of Dr. Frissell, the committee 
requested Mr. the General 
kducation Board in continuing the present 

ropriation for the year 1915, to arrange 
ihe budget a little differently, not however 
vlicring the total amount. An appropriation 
of 82.300 to be made for Mr. Binford’s salary 
this being the total amount he has been re- 
substituting $400 instead of 


express to 


Stearnes to ask 


ceiving, and 


STOO 


for his expense account, the appropria- 
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tion for Mrs. Dashiell as director of Leagues 
to remain as at present, 

The following officers were re-elected : 

Mrs. B. B. Munford, President. 


Governor Henry C. Stuart, First Vice- 
President. 
Major James H. Dooley, Second Vice- 


President. 
Dr. J. P. MeConnell, Third Vice-President. 
Mr. Henry W. Anderson, Treasurer. 
Mr. Jackson Davis, Recording Secretary. 


DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS 


1. Officers of the Department of Division 
Superintendents : 

President, J. N. Hillman, Wise county. 

Secretary and Treasurer, H. A. Hunt, city 

of Portsmouth. 
Vice-Presidents to be 

President. 


Ten named by the 


2. Report of Committee on. Resolutions: 

Re solve d: 

1. That we express our appreciation of the 
effective work that has been done by 
the Department of Public Instruction 
under the splendid leadership of Super- 
intendent Stearnes. 

2. That we express our appreciation of the 
comprehensive and efficient direction of 
Superintendent Glass in the conduct of 
his office and in the preparation of the 
helpful program that has been so well 
prepared and rendered at this meeting. 

3. That we endorse the efforts of Superin- 
tendent Stearnes to eradicate illiteracy 
from our State, this 
recommend an adequate compulsory edu- 


and to end we 
cation law. 

1. That we are in full sympathy with the 
Department in its efforts to standardize 
the high schools: that we recommend 
the adoption of a strictly uniform 
course of study for all the high schools 
in each division which shall conform to 
the State course. 

5. That we approve the policy of placing the 
most competent and successful teachers 
in the one-room rural schools and the 
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payment of such teachers of more liberal 


salar 1@s. 


6. That we recommend that the rural schools 


devote more time and attention to the 


teaching = of Agriculture, 


Science, and the Commercial studies. 


supervision by 


the larger counties and cities, we endorse 


the employment of - assistant 


visors within conservative limits. 


8. That we are in full sympathy with the 
Departinent in its efforts to eliminate 


Kmergency Certificates. 

9 That we express to the City Superin- 
tendent of Richmond, the City School 
Board, and the Principal of the Wm. F. 


Fox School, our high appreciation of 


the courtesy and entertainment shown 
us while in the city. 
Respectfully submitted, 
J. P. Nerr, 
(7. Gi. JoyNes, 
J. N. HitLMAnN, 
EK. K. Paxton, 
J. G. Jerer, 
J. G. JomNnson. 
Committee. 
3. The following resolutions, offered by Mr. 
Bowry, were adopted: 
“Resolved, 


1. That a committee of ten be appointed by 
the President of this body to prepare 
a Course of Study for Primary, Gram- 


mar. and High Schools. 


Domestic 


Recognizing the impossibility of personal 


the Superintendent in 


super- 


- 


2. That this committee be given full autor. 
ity to make investigations, and to oljtaiy 
expert assistance in and outside of the 
State. 

3. That this committee shall report to this 
body from time to time until its work 
is completed, and final action takei by 
this bedy. | 

tf, That this committee shall work in on 

junction with the Department of Pub- 


) 


lic Instruction, or any committee aj 
pointed by it, in preparing this course 

>. That all necessary expenses of this com 
mittee be paid out of the treasury 
this body, the amount not to exceed 325 


for the ensuing year.” 
TRUSTEES 


The meetings of the Trustees’ Associatior 
were largely attended and were considered the 
most successful ever held. The speeches were 
Several of them will be reproduced 
The trustees 


put themselves on record as favoring compul- 


excellent. 
in the JourNaL at a later date. 


- 


sory education by passing the following res 
lution: 


“Resolved, That this Association commits if 
self to the principle that there should be a 
Statewide compulsory education law for all 
children under fourteen years of age.” 

The following officers were elected: 

President, E. E. Johnson, Culpeper, Va. 

Vice-President, Eugene Ould, Evington, Va. 

Secretary, M. F. McGehee, Keysville, Va 


THE DIVISION SUPERINTENDENT’S PART IN STANDARDIZING THE WORK 
OF HIS HIGH SCHOOLS 


JOHN B. TERRELL, State School Inspector 


It was indeed gratifying to the writer to note 
at the November meeting of the division sup- 
erintendents that the new standard = of 
requirements for high schools occupied a 


prominent place on their program, and 


still more gratifying to see the enthusi- 


asm and general interest which attended the 
discussion of this subject. At the invitation 
of the President of the Association, Supt 
Glass, it was my pleasure tc take part in this 
discussion, and as I spoke to the superintend. 


ents, I thought T could see written upon tix 
face of each superintendent present that n- 











con orm to the required standards. 


thus tic and sympathetic co-operation which 
tin ‘ely must spell efficiency in our high 
<(‘! work, 

\\' jo it was a regrettable fact that not more 
han itty per cent of the division superintend- 
ents vere present during the discussion of this 
vit ject, this fact alone does not suggest 
mA piration or constitute my apology for 

ticle, for I recognize that this discus- 
jon sinong the superintendents was only one 
f the first skirmishes in that aggressive and 
itive fight which we must all wage for 
/s of instruction in our high schools. 


\n/ what a splendid army of school work- 
\ 


ers \irginia has for this fight, and what force 


withstand us, if the State school officials. 

« jocal school officials, and the teachers— 
had that thor- 
organization and that unity of purpose 

\ is so well summed up in that big word 





the-e three tremendous forces 


° ary 
ation 9 


it me say then that the mobilization of 
hool forces, and more particularly that 
tant division of our school workers, the 
) superinte ndents, is the object of this 


rilik NECESSITY FOR CO-OPERATION 


. the first thing that the division super- 

ent must recognize is that the State De- 

nt cannot win this fight of standardiz- 

e work of the high schools unsupported 

re than the teacher can standardize the 

cf his individual school wasupported. 

I} e 
Vision superintendents’ conference above 


recent discussion cf this subject. at 


ed to, one of the superintendents voiced 
(lhe opinion that it was unnecessary for the di- 
-perintendents to discuss the standard 


of uirements, since the State High School 


I tor would see to it that no high school 

vet on the accredited list which did not 
In other 
wor s, his view was that the State, wnassisted. 

compel obedience to its requirements by 
pir -hing the school whose course did not 
The view 


neet the State requirements. 


of (is superintendent ‘(and he was an efficient 
siiperintendent.) if concurred in by the divi- 
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sion superintendents of the State, would make 
our standard of requirements a “dead-letter” 
in a large majority of our high schools. 

Brother superintendent, what reason are you 
giving to your patron constituency for en- 
forcing the Standard of Requirements for 
high schools? Are you neutral in this fight, 
and are you saying to your schools: “These 
are not my requirements, but the State's re- 
requirements, and you must obey them Lecause 
the State says so,” or are you saying to the 
irate patron, who would have one high school 
teacher teach all four years of high school 
work: “These are our regulations and you 
must he!p me enforce them, because they mean 
a better high school education for your child?” 

Let me re-emphasize, fellow superintendent, 
that, if your position in this fight for standards 
is one of hands-otf—laissez faire—the fight is 
already lost. 

But there must be more than a mere will- 
ingness on the part of the superintendent to 
He must be prepared for énte/li- 
gent co-operation, he must be able to explain 


co-operate. 


the why of each requirement to teacher and 
patron; he must know why two teachers, in ad- 
dition to-the principal, are required in the high 
school department of a four-year high school; 
he must know why certain certificate qualinca- 
tions are required of teachers who teach high 
~chool subjects: he must know why a minimum 
length of recitation is required; he must know 
why a minimum number of teachers is required 
in the elementary department of the high 
school: he must know why administration, 
supervision and the keeping of the school’s re- 
cord are required of the school’s head, the 
principal: he must know why a minimum 
amount of equipment is required for the teach- 
ing of certain high school subjects: he must 
know why a minimum enrollment of high- 
school pupils is required for each of the three 
grades of high schools. He must not only un- 
derstand the full purpose of each requirement, 
but he must see in each requirement an énd7s- 
pensible prerequisite to efficient instruction. 
Not long since the writer received a letter from 
the principal of a high school which was not 
aceredited last year, (because the course did 
not meet the requirements in science), asking 
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that the school be accredited this vear. His 
reason for the request was that the minimum 


amount of apparatus required for the teach- 


Ing of one of the sciences lad been purchased 
and. althe Woh It Was hot being ised this ses- 
sion, // was in the school, 

To the superintendent, who understands and 
appreciates the high school requirements, thts 
question at once suggests itself: “How does a 
sclence laboratory reposing on the top of the 


junk pile in the school closet promote the effi- 
clency of high school instruction in science 4” 
“Not the form, but the svhstances” should be 
the battle Cr'\ of the school forces of Virginia. 
So let me repeat that intelligent co-operation 
on the part of the division superintendent 
must be the first step in mobilizing for our 
fight for high school standards. 


1S TO LACK OF FUNDS 


But perhaps some superintendent will want 
to break ranks right in the beginning by say- 
ing “But the conditions in my county are pe- 
culiar: we cannot comply with the require- 
ments because we haven't the money.” Now. 
if there is any one condition peculiar to Vir- 
sinia, rather than to any individual county in 
Virginia, it is the lack of money. 

This argument but emphasizes the need of 
making the best uses of the money we have. 
and T submit that it is not economy, either 
in money or time: that. furthermore it is a 
crime. both against the over-worked teacher 
and the innocent child, to compel or allow the 
school to attempt twice as much work as it 
can do efficiently, because forsooth, we haven't 
the meney to do the work right. In the name 
of economy both in money and time, I urge 
that the work he cut down to the point where 
it ean he thoroughly done. 

But where shall the pruning knife be ap- 
At the top always. There are high 


plied / 
Virginia to-day having two and 


schools 11 
three well-trained and efficient teachers in 
the high school department who are hopeless- 
ly handicapped as a direct result of over- 
worked and inefficient teachers in the ele- 
mentary grades. And the worst of it all is 
that the pupil is handicapped not only in the 


high school, but throughout his whole |if, 
because of defective elementary — training. 
My rather extended personal acquaint hee 
With the high schools of Virginia has On- 
vinced me that inefficient instrestion is 1 

ly predominant in the grammar grades. Often 
this is due to the poor training of the tesc 
er, but oftener it is due to the overiwor), of 
the teacher. Teaching in the grammar graces, 
when the taught are at that important, critica! 
and batfling stage in their physical and men 
tal development, commonly called adolescerce, 
requires a special knowledge of child-life and 


a high grade cof professional skill, neither of 


Which could be detected in some L2Yahilnar 
erade instruction which I have observed, 
Again how important it is for the teacher to 
now the pupil at this crucial stage in his 
development. Yet some of our teachers have 
two or all three of the grammar grades to 
teach and the number of pupils is consequent- 
lv so large that he scarcely learns their names 
before the school term ends. 

Yes, let us standardize our high school work. 
but never at the expense of the element 
grades. Let us, in building our high school 
structure, lay broad and secure the elementary 
foundation, remembering that the strength of 
our structure is its foundation. 


THE PEOPLE DEMAND IT 


But another superintendent may want to 
break ranks by offering the plea: “My pe 
ple demand the four-year high school, regard: 
less of the funds or the number of teachers 
in the school, and what am I to do with the 
veice of the people ringing in my ears 7” 

I like to think of the great people of Vir- 
ginia demanding the best education for their 
children, and God speed the day when the} 
will have the Jest, but, Brother Superintend- 
ent. it occurs to me that the people’s voice. 
so-called, is often the big bass voice of «ne 
man in the community—the big tax-payer. 
the man of influence and wealth, who to save 
himself the expense of sending his child away 
for a first class high school education would 
exploit his neighbers and the commun ty 
high school for his own selfish ends. An I 








rig 1 the suggestion that there are com- 
- in Virginia where the great masses 
of 1 hildren are neglected in order that the 
payer's child may be given a so-called 
iv high school edueation ? 


rit [VISION SUPERINTENDENT—THE EDUCA- 


PlIONAL LEADER OF 


all, 


HIs PEOPLE 


brother 


After superintendents, —pro- 

weve, sane and intelligent leadership is 

ile people need and desire. We are the 

-sioned educational leaders of the peo- 

our several divisions, and, if we are real 

evs. the people will not be slow to 

recognize and confide in our leadership; 

ry aims and methods will soon _ be- 

‘heiy aims and methods and our voice 

ecome the voice of the people, as, with 

one accord, we demand standards in our high 
wool work. 

THE EDUCATIONAL PLANT 
In conclusion, let me again urge co-opera- 


tion among our school forces and_ especially 
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the division superintendents’ recognition of the 
fact that each must do his part. May we 
recognize that the State Department is the 
great educational 
energy 


dynamo, manufacturing 
thousands of 


schools; that the division superintendent. is 


school for use in its 
the wire for the transmission of this energy 
from the State dynamo to the school factory ; 
that. if he is insulated from his schools, or 
a non-conductor, (not a live wire), the circuit 
is broken, energy is lost and the wheels of 
the factory silent; that, if 


he is a poor conductor—if the current meets 


school are 
with resistance in passing through him,—the 
efficiency of the school factory is proportion- 
ately reduced; that, on the other hand, if his 
point of contact with the dynamo 
at the one end, and the school factory, at the 


school 


other, is perfect and he is a good conductor, 
the whole school energy is conserved for the 
factory’s great work of building mind and 
character. 





PLACING SCIENCE COURSES IN the CURRICULUM of SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


W. H. KEPNER, University of Virginia 


Virginia since the days of Captain John 
Rolf. experimental work in agriculture, has 


wee primarily an agricultural community. To- 
day. in spite of such busy manufacturing cen- 
ters as Richmond, Norfolk and Newport News, 
Roanoke, Lynchburg, and Danville, most of 


her secondary schools are in rural sections of 
which they are or should be the social and 
vie Centers, 

The prevailing interest of the rural com- 
not An_ educational 
point of contact with them cannot be made 
through a scholastic appeal. 

I) our manufacturing districts or centers 
ve find an interest in sciences that has arisen 
out of their practical application on all sides 
i the daily life of these communities. These 
omuinities have seen to it that their sec- 
schools have well organized courses 
To this extent our educational 
‘ysten has made a vital point of contact with 


scholastic. 


munities 1s 


ondary 


nh sciences, 





the citizens of these manufacturing centers 
and these people have responded by giving 
their support and the 
schools. 

It should therefore be the object of this 
section to direct its influence against the schol- 
astic tendency of our rural schools, in order 
that some point of contact may be made be- 
tween the schools and the primary interests 
of their respective communities. It is more 
important to my mind to arouse an interest 
in edueational work through showing how 


encouragement — to 


such work will make bovs and girls more ef- 
ficient in their daily life than, for example. 
to train a few to speak English correctly. 
After such an interest has been created the 
cultural side of the work will follow. 

But whether T am justified in taking this 
stand or not. the fact remains that our whole 


educational system demands that science 


instruction be given as important place as in- 


242 
struction in any other subject. Even English 
is but a means towards expressing our ideas. 
But science it is that furnishes the very ideas 
that we have to express. In every rural com- 
munity there are on all sides interesting and 
life which would 
men to renewed interest in life, if they were 
After the discovery 
“the races of animals, the mineral 


useful forms of stimulate 
but brought to see them. 
of America 
treasures, the vegetable forms, and the varied 
aspects of nature, man in the different phases 
of civilization, filled the mind with new ideas. 
that changed the habitual current of thought 
to indefinite conjecture.” 
theory of 


and stimulated it 


Even Darwin's evolution was 


in large part prompted by a visit to some 


of our islands. 
ORGANS 


ACCURATE USE OF 


In a 


laborat« ry course 


similar manner the cbjects of any 
in science lead to a broad- 
ening, character-building development in the 
pupil. A teacher in the 
tunity to train his pupils in the accurate use of 


science has ( ppor- 


the ergans of special sense. Tle may have his 
pupils work out a dissection er build a piece 
of apparatus and thus train them in manipula- 
tion and then let them clearly, concisely and 
adequately describe their own work and find- 
ings and thus cultivate their power of expres- 
sion. The pupils in their work in scientific 
laboratories are made to compare qualities 


and cbhjects. They are further taught to dis- 
criminate between the essential and the acci- 
This is one of the most im- 
portant life. 


and vet the extent to which it is neglected 


dental qualities. 


faculties of a student’s mental 
ean be strikingly indicated by asking a group 
of laymen what in a dog is essentially differ- 
ent from the features or characters of a mule? 
Very few of them will lay hold of the evi- 
dent different characters of the feet and teeth. 
A teacher of science has the further privilege 
of training a pupil to become self-reliant in 
reaching his own conclusions. It has been 
my experience with college men that many of 


them believe a book more readily than they 


*Prescott’s “Conquest of Peru,” Book II., chap. 1, 
p. 193. 
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do their own minds. Finally, a teacher jy 
science work may bring his pupils to realize 
the dignity and worth of a readiness to r. 
vise and recast conclusions in the light of 
new evidence.+ 

Further, so far as biology is concerned, it; 
idea of adaptation is quite foreign to th 
thought of the average man in everyday life. 
A man has not made acquainted 
with the adaptive tendency of living thing: 
wonders, for example, “what the use of mes. 
quitos is anyway?” He does not appreciat 
that the only answer to his question is the 
counter one “if you were to have the sany 


7 
who been 


hereditary equipment as the mosquito and 
were compelled to live under the conditions 
that daily confront it, thing: 
would follow, either that you perish or be- 
come a mosquito and in either case what us 
be?” This law of life, that has 
everything adjust its hereditary equipment 
to changing conditions, is one that hes at tli 


one of two 


would you 


basis of all our educational efforts. 

With, then, the objects that gave Europ 
the impetus out of which her modern icleas 
have grown, and with philosophy, psycholog) 
ethics, seciology, pedagogy, child study and 
what not, depending upen the sciences it 
high that 
science its proper place in the curricula of 


time something be done to gi 


our secondary schools. 
SCIENCES 


IMPORTANCE OF 


Various States have realized that a chang 
should be made and that the importance of 


the sciences be recognized. Massachusetts. 
New - York, New Jersey, and Michigan re 


quire four years of science work in their |iig) 
schools. Our next door neighbor and rival. 
North Carolina, makes three years in scien 
required. 

Cities. too, are rather more alert in fe: ling 
the demands made upon their school sysiems 


e.4cn . ie 

than are rural communities. In an editcrial. 
headed “The Country Schools,” The ‘Ne 
+I am indebted to Gallowoy’s article in V: ; 


School Science and Mathematics, 1908, for tabi 
advantages of laboratory courses in science. 

fabrication has served as a basis for the above 
graph. 
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| ) limes for October 16, 1914, says, “not of rural school supervisors in each of the 
in e the schools outside of cities or large Southern States. ‘These supervisors are con- 
i viten far too few, but the amount and cerned with the improvements of country 
(raining they give is scandalously in- — schools and with the intreduction into them of 
: One eliect of it is to divert the atten- industrial training and domestic science.” Fur- 
" id inclination of the farmers’ children ther, at the twentieth meeting of the Associa- 
thy iarm life, in which they are not in- tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
f, i, and toward the towns, where alone Scuthern States, a committee was appointed 
te (icy can Inake any use whatever of such in- to investigate and make a report on possible 
i n as they do obtain. This instruction changes in the subject matter or content of 
be reed from the occupation of the parents the curricula of our secondary schools. 

- utributes littke or nothing toward the In various quarters, therefore, it is felt that 
‘hy nance or development of the vital in- something should be done concerning our 
* | in Which the latter are engaged. school curricula. In the efforts to make these 
‘a \\ much intelligent effort has been ex- changes stress is laid upon work in domestic 
ms ended in this State to give training in agri- science and agriculture. This, to my mind. 
a in special ways and in advanced is the proper line of work to be emphasized 
‘ei wjools there remain too many and too ex- in the rural schools. But behind all instrue- 
‘ l regions in which like work in the ‘dis- tion in these sciences there should be a study 
a trict schools’ is entirely wanting, indeed, it of physical geography or general science. 
¥ ily too much to say that more and bet- biology, physics and chemistry. All of these 
‘* ter teaching in this direction is given in city sciences should be taught primarily with 
than in those of purely farming sec- reference to the work in the two essential 

- tions.” subjects, agriculture and domestic science. 
i le drift of boys and girls from the coun- In this respect North Carolina has brought 
s iry to the town, despite the advantages gained herself more in line to co-operate with the 
7 ie development of the telephone, rural plans of the Federal Government and more 
} ry and automobile, is indicative of a in accord with the needs of rural communi- 
tion, for which the schools may be in a ties than Virginia has; for she requires three 
ge part responsible. By some it is felt years of work in science, while Virginia re- 
hat the schools are to a certain extent to be quires only physical geography, botany, or 
blamed for this. The Federal Government commercial geography, to be taught in her 
realizes that a new factor should be intro- second and third grade schools and_ physics 
into our rural school educational work. in the third year of her second grade schools. 
“After several months’ investigation the plan I should like to see this section of our 
af of the presidential commission for national] Teachers’ Association adopt the scheme as 
* \ocational education has been presented in the outlined by the National Educational Asso- 
Senate in a bill introduced by Senator Hoke ciation. According to this plan the first 
| Smith. one of the commissioners. It proposes year will be devoted to general science, the 
1 n eXpenditure by the Federal Government of second year to botany, zoology and_physi- 
$1,500,000 next year for the salaries of teach- ology, the third to chemistry and the fourth 
ers of agriculture, trade, industrial and home to physics. It may be that, in endorsing a 
: economics. The amount would increase auto- course in so-called general science, IT shall be 
ie naitically each year until 1924, when the total criticised as being unscientific. To this objec- 
. would reach $7,000,000. An equal amount tion I should most readily reply that I do not 
" must be expended by States.” The Gen- mean to be scientific, but that IT am interested 
eral Edueation Board of the Rockefeller in presenting certain essential scientific facts 
; Foundation is also making efforts in behalf of and deductions with the conviction that they 
is viral conditions in the South by appropriat- will be helpful to the pupil in his life and 


. ing the sum of $35,000 for “the maintenance with the hope that when the facts, that are 
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this which should be 


“earth science. 


met with in study, 


primarily an are encountered 


an interest in further scientific knowledge 


will develop. 
SCIENCE 


DEMAND FOR 


to be afraid Jest our 


This is a false appre- 


of 
science be lost sight of. 
hension: for 
been shown the place that science can be made 
to take in daily life that community will see 
its 
the 
which are not 


some us seelM 


When once a community has 


sclentific work be advanced in 
We should 
work of certain rural churches, 
afraid to have their denomination lost sight 
of. An article in Harper’s Magazine for No 
vember, 1914, in describing the work of Rey. 
Mr. Mayo, in the Greene county mountains 
Possibly the most. strik- 


to it that 


schools. take our cue from 


of our State, says: 
ing thing about that splendid church enter- 
the of a separate church 
building. That left to the last, be- 
cause Mr. Mavo has informed the every-day 
life at the school. with the deepest. though 


most unobtrusive religious spirit, and because 


prise is absence 


has been 


he believes that the only sound basis for a 
vital church to-day, is the spontaneous emo- 


tion of a happy and prosperous people.” 
Make the people of any community in- 
terested in their daily tasks and their 
desire for greater knowledge will be fos- 


tered just as certainly as there will event- 
ually appear a chureh in the midst of the 
(ireene county When make the 
demand for instruction in English and mathe- 
maties., above all else be taught. in order that 


school. we 


good speaking may follow or in order that an 
advaneed course in mathematical physics be 
made possible. we are in my judgment trying 
to force matters educational. Make a practi- 
eal application of your educational material 
and out of this will grow an interest that will 
demand that better English be spoken and 
higher mathematics be taught. 
The of any course 
should, therefore, he such as will best 
the pupils’ training. Botany. that reduces a 
student to the state where his science is lit- 
tle more than plucking petals from flowers 


contents in science 


serve 
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with the repeating of you love, you love jy 
not, until the flower yields its name. an 
zoology, that leaves a stranded zoologist In 
that mental state where, when he finds })jn. 
self in the top of a tree with a bear alread 


half-way up to him, does not use his jude 
ment, but looks that creature up in his “aning 


and then that the “animal 
book” says that species cannot climb, are not 
the kind of products that should be offered |) 
Systemati 
work has its important place in the biolog 


ical work of high schools, but the Latin name, 


book” rejoices 


our laboratory course in biology. 


of the plants and animals once determine: 
have served the pupils in letting them exe: 
cise their diagnostic faculties in trying to Jay 
hold of, and pass judgment upon the esse 


tial characters of the specimens. When this 
has been done the teacher should not. insist 
that the names be retained for use in an ex 


amination. Such a demand could be made of 
students who were aiming to become biol: 
gists. To my mind, however, the high schools 
are not trying to make biologists; are aiming 
to make thoughtful, intelligent citizens. 
Further, the secondary science work shou 
the facts 


theories, unless 


concerned with of science an 
not with the 
school is doing the work of the first two vears 
of college. for the boy and girl are “mort 
keenly alive to the beautiful,” and at the 
age “the the influence of 


healthy and natural taste.” is “not perverte 


he 


the secondar 


mind under 
hy philosophical theory.” 

This disgression has been made by way 0! 
illustrating that we are not making a plea fu 
science as such: and as a caution against In- 
troducing college grade or even universil) 
grade work into the high schools. It were bet- 
ter to have no science taught, than to lav 
science taught for science sake. 

In conclusion to state that it 
not our aim to have science dominate thi 
courses of the secondary schools of the Stat 
Even in an English speaking community | 
would be a mistake to have English dominatt 
the curricula of the high schools. Our ple 
is that the instruction in sciences should have 
a place equal in importance to that of any 
of the other subjects. If it is deemed nece* 


we wish 








sary to place English and Latin, for example. 
upon (ue required list, then general science, 
biolbuy. chemistry and physics should go on 


ihe required list. The test of a civilization 
does not solely lie in the correctness with 
which it speaks its mother tongue. David 
Hari. in fietion, represents a fair type of 
civilization despite his dialect; a test of civil- 
vation is also to be found in the use it makes 


of things. For example, the natives of Mada- 
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gascar and of the East Indies in the time of 
Columbus, used “sucking fish” with which to 
catch other fish, while the European of the 
present day uses the same fish with which to 
demonstrate the biological law of adaptation. 
Our schools must, therefore, help men and 
women use the things about them as well as 
to teach them speak their mother tongue well, 
if these schools are to play their full part in 
shaping our present civilization. 


RURAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


FANNIE W. DUNN, Farmville, Va. 


WORD TO TEACHERS OF RURAL SCHOOLS 


fiis department of the Virginia School 
is instituted with just one aim, that 
of helping. Just the nature of the material 

- to include has not been determined; that 
depends partly upon the demand, and partly 
on the supply. One thing that seems very 
necessary in many of our schools is that their 
teachers make their wants known, for until 


Journa 


they are known it is hardly likely that efforts 

be set on foot to meet them. And after 
they are known, it 1s not necessarily certain 
that they will be immediately met. There 
re so many things that we do not yet know, 
“» luany problems that have to be solved. 
This department wants to be the means of 
iringing to the teachers that want them some 
of the things for rural schools that have al- 


ready been worked out, and also of collecting 
from the teachers of the rural schools new 
‘lings that they are working out, in order 
io pass them on. And it needs the co-opera- 
tion of the teachers to do this. It needs to 
‘now What are your problems, what you are 
woking for, what help you want, in order to 
select the most helpful material from what is 
ilreidy available. And it needs that if you 
get hold of something that works.—a good 
device for diminishing the number of tardy 
marks in your school, a play that was easily 
worked wp and that was a success, a helpful 
suggestion for interesting pupils in composi- 
tion work. an attractive booklet for exhibi- 


tion at the county school fair, a way of get- 
ting agriculture or industrial work into a 
crowded program, anything, no matter how 
big or how little, that you know has helped 
the work in your school, and that you believe 
would help the work in other schools like 
vours—you will send that suggestion to us, to 
be passed on. 

Two things, then, we are asking of you: 

(1) That you send in questions as to the 
things you most want help and information 
about. 

(2) That vou send us any helpful plans you 
have devised or have tried and found prac- 
tical. 

The material used this month is very large- 
ly the work of a teacher in the upper three 
grades of a country school. There is a good 
deal of effort made to-day to relate the work 
of the school to the lives of the pupils, to use 
the experience they have and the problems of 
their own community as an introduction and 
motive for school work. How one teacher did 
this is given below in her own words. 
ARITHMETIC WORK BASED UPON A COMMUNITY 

ENTERPRISE 


“IT found four of my patrons interested in 
dairying: one was ‘all fixed, and three were 
‘fixing.’ One had been in the business for 
three years, shipping cream to Richmond 
every other day. I used this ‘Community In- 


terest’? in geography. hygiene and arithmetic. 
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The first day J had a conversation lesson 
to arouse interest. This was indeed accom- 
plished with both teacher and pupils. One 
of the larger be ys offered to bring a Babcock 
Milk Tester to school. 
milk, brought from two cows by different pu- 
(This was 


‘This was done, and 


pils, was tested before the class. 
done in recess and watched by all the pupils.) 
The cow named Rose had milk to test 4.2 per 
cent, While Bess had milk to test 3.4 per cent. 
The question of sanitation came up, and ce- 
separator houses were dlis- 


ment stalls and 


cussed. Seamless buckets, gauze strainers, 


and many other requirements were mentioned. 
I found that 
dairy ana pass the applicant before he could 


Inspectors had to examine a 


ship milk or cream into a city or to a cream- 
ery. 

I had two days of conversation lessons and 
then J 


signed for the next day examples to be made 


gave a few simple examples. I as- 


ten questions to be 
Thurs- 


day I took up some of the examples and a 


up by the children or 
written by them for class discussion. 
few of the (que stions., 
found them thoughtful, but some 
arithmetic, so I discussed these in 


I looked over the ques- 
tions and 
were not 
hygiene peri d that day. 

Iriday I had no 7th grade arithmetic and 
so I got ont early and took my pupils to Mr. 
B's to see 


farm and we spent two pleasant hours there. 


his dairy. It was on the adjoining 
Mr. B’s two sons were in the class, so they 
took double interest to show us everything— 
the cows, the cow stable, the silo, the separa- 
tor, the milk buckets, milk cans for shipping. 
etc. The boys measured the stalls, silo, and 
the windows and ‘air windows’ (covered with 


gauze). They knew such different things 
from the girls, it really surprised and 


amused me. 

Monday we discussed our visit, and had 
enough examples ready made up by the class 
to keep us busy for some time. I started to 
use this community interest for one week, but 
found IT could make use of it for much longer 
than that, and in each of my three grades. 
Even the parents were interested and often 
gave the children examples or sent them to 
me. 


I wrote to the Commissioner of Avrjcy 
ture, G. W. Koiner, Richmond, and told hi 
I was teaching dairying, so please send 
for my pupils any bulletins that would hej; 
us, and he sent so many that the freig!i1 was 
twenty-five cents These the pupils took hon 
When the city insp 
tor came from Richmond, he spent the nig}; 


and the parents read. 


I persuaded him t 
go to school with me and lecture, wh h h 


at my boarding house. 
did. IIe discussed soil, pasturage, kind of 
stock, sanitation, and so on. He gave goo 
illustrations, told jokes, and helped me hold 
Dr. M. ave 
‘my school’ a talk, subject, ‘The soil here and 
You may say that I am away 

But I am not; I am just i 


the pupils’ interest very much. 


its adaptation.’ 
from my subject. 
it for acreage, percentage, ete. 

I have a notebook with many pages of ex 
amples we used in grades VI, VII, and VIII 
many made by the pupils, some found 
We planted fields, fenced pastures 
sold calves, filled silos, shipped cream. et 


books. 


Sometimes it would sour, then count los. 
Summed up value of cows as to money, lal 
improvement, fertilizer, ete. 


SAMPLES OF PROBLEMS 


1. If in one month Rose gave 650 lhs. of 
milk, testing 4.2 per cent, and Bess gave 7S) 
lbs. of milk, testing 3.4 per cent, find the yield 
of milk and butterfat for one week from eac! 
cow. 

2. If the average value of butter fat is 25° 
per lb., what is the money return from eacl 
cow for the month ? 

3. There are two cows grazing in the same 
field: one gives 3 gal. of milk per day, testing 
2.8 per cent butterfat, and the other gi\ 
gal. per day, testing 4.8 per cent. Which cow 
is the most profitable? How much more, 2 
the price above, is the butterfat she produces 
worth in one week? (Weight of milk § 5-§ 
Ibs. per gal.) How much more value does 
she produce in a yeer? 

4. A good ration for a dairy cow is 10 bu. 
corn and 10 bu. oats, ground together, and | 
This will feed a cow for 


” 


es 


ton of clover hay. 


75 days. At the present prices of these, what 








mont 


s 





eral of 


the cost of supplying 5 cows one 

(30 days). 
iat will it cost to pasture 6 cows for 
is, at $1.50 per month, allowing 50c. 
nth to a boy for salting? 

butterfat sells for 25¢. per lb., how 
bs. must each cow produce per month 
nce the expense of her keep, if fed on 
ion suggested in example 4, above ? 
lixture for cementing stable floor, stalls, 
usists of 1-12 best cement, 1-3 hard 
-l12 breken stone or small rocks. How 
bbls. of cement are needed if the stable 
ft. long, 10 ft. wide, and 3 in. thick? 
ft. of cement equal 1 bbl.) 


\Vhat will it cost to lay a cement floor 


hick in a separator house, 24 ft. x 18 
34.20 a cu. yd.? 


\lr. B. showed us a feed for his cows 


» as follows: Corn silage, 30 Ibs., cut 
lbs., mixed meadow hay, 10 lbs. wheat 
lbs., linseed meal, 2 Ibs. What is the 
number of Ibs. in this ration? What 
nt of all is the corn?” 


{ 


NOTES ON THE ABOVE 
these examples are taken or 
| from “The Corn Lady,” by Jessie 
published by A. Flanagan Company, 
vo. In the same book will be found a 
number of other farm problems. 
average yield of butter fat is 4 Ibs. in 
! per cent. Some cows may yield as 
is 6 per cent or even more. Usually 
with adequate laws on milk inspection 


ile, specify that milk must contain 3 or 
per cent of fat if it is to be sold. Many 


vield so little that they literally do not 
ir board, and they should be disposed 
their places taken by better producers. 
| very interesting problem to set all the 
to discover if their cows pay for their 


Babeock Milk Tester is a simple ap- 
s for finding the percentage of butter- 


milk. If your community is con- 


ly engaged in dairying, doubtless some 
ir patrons use it, and you can probably 
e of them to come to the school and give 
upils a demonstration of its working. If 
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not, see if your county demonstrator cannot 
visit your school, bringing one with him. If he 
can, have a patrons’ meeting, and invite every- 
body to come and hear the demonstrator talk 
on milk testing, and to bring samples for him 
to try. 

In using the above, or similar problems, 
find what are the figures for your own com- 
munity, and use them. 


SOME QUEER DRILL EXAMPLES 


When your pupils are studying the ninth 
line of multiplication, and needing a good deal 
of practice in order to learn the table perfectly» 
the following examples, from Smith’s “Num- 
ber Games and Number Rhymes,” may 
interest : 


add 


1x9+ 2 

12x94 3 
125x9+ 4 
1234x9+ 5 
12345x9+ 6 
123456x9+ 7 
1234567x9-+ 8 
12345678x9+ 9 
123456789x9+-10 


equals 11 

111 

1111 

11111 
111111 
1111111 
11111111 
111111111 
1111111111 


equals 
equals 
equals 
equals 
equals 
equals 
equals 
equals 
and 
9x94 7 
98x9-+ 6 
98TXO-L 5 
98ST6x9+ 4 
98765x9-+ 3 
98T654x9-4 2 
9876543x9+ 1 equals 
98765432x9+ 0 equals 


equals SS 
SSS 
SSSS 
SSS8S8 


equals 
equals 
equals 
equals 888888 
equals 8888888 

SSSSSS8S8S8 


SSS888888 


Write the examples on the board, without 
giving the answers, and tell the children to 
look out to see if there is anything odd or 
strange about the answers they get. 


TEXT BOOKS FOR EXAMINATIONS 

Teachers intending to take the uniform examina- 
tions, either in the spring or in the summer of 1915, 
will please note the fact that the following texts are 
to be used as a basis for the examinations: 

History of Education—Parker’s History of Modern 
Elementary Education. 

Physiology and Hygiene—Ritchie’s Human Physi- 
ology. 

Theory and Practice—O’Shea’s Everyday Problems 
in Teaching. 
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HISTORY OF EDUCATION IN VIRGINIA 


Address Delivered Before the Ninth Annual Educational Conference in Richmond by Judge Martin Williams 


No institution has come up through greater 
trials than has the public school system of 
Virginia. As far back as 1670, Sir William 
Berkeley, then Governor of Virginia, said: 
“T thank God there are no free schools nov 
printing and IT hope we shall not have, these 
hundred years: for learning has brought dis- 
obedience into the world, and printing has di- 
Vulged them, and libels against the best gov- 


erniments, Croc keep us from both.” 


This was the beginning of the outspoken 


sentiment against pubhie schools, this senti- 
ment prevailed until 1822, when the first en- 
tering wedge was driven by the Virginia 
Legislature when it passed a law allowing the 
different counties or municipalities to provide 
for the education of indigent children at the 
expense of the counties or municipalities. Of 


Thus 


when the 


course me thing practical came of this. 
thines drifted until 1S46 
Legislature provided that any county or muni- 


along 


cipality could adopt a system of public edu- 
cation for that community, but this was “local 
option.” and the expense Was to be borne by 
the lecal community. Nothing practical came 
of this. So we find that not until the consti- 
tutional convention of 1868-9 was there any- 
thing definite or practical done by the law- 
making power of the State in this great mat- 
ter. That constitution which went into ef- 
fect in July. 1869, provided: 

Assembly shall pro- 
vide by law at its first session under this 


Sec, 3. The General 


constitution a uniform system of public free 

schools and for its gradual, equal and full 

introduction into all the counties of the 

State by the vear 1876, or as much earlier as 

practical.” 

The Legislature that met in December, 1869, 
immediately set to work and made provisions 
for the foundation of the system, provided for 
the election of officers and raising the funds 
necessary to commence the great work. Dr. 
William H. Ruffner was elected the first State 


Superintendent and immediately went into 


office, and he, together with Governor Gilbert 


C. Walker and Attorney-General James (. 


Taylor, constituted the first State Board oj 
Kdueation. But on Doctor Ruffner reste t! 
great responsibility of laying the foundatio, 
of the structure, as the constitution also pr 
vided as follows: 
“sec. 1. The General Assembly — sh 
elect in joint ballot within thirty days aft 
its organization under this constitution. a 
every fourth year thereafter, a Superi 
tendent of Public 
have the general supervision of the publ 
ll 


L I 


school interests of the State and sh: 


port to the General Assembly for its con- 


sideration within thirty days after his ele 
tion, a plan for a uniform system of publi 


schools.” 
A GREAT WORK 


Dr. Ruffner did this and his plan wa 


adopted. The public school system inaug 
urated and thus commenced, in my opinic! 
the greatest work known to our social syv-ten 
to-day. This plan was taken up by the Legis. 
lature when it met again in December. |i 
And. when 
we consider the impoverished condition of the 
State. the demoralization of the social an 


| 
| 


political conditions by reason of the war, ani 


revised, amended and_ perfected. 


connecting these conditions with the then |i 
gering sentiment against public schools in the 
State. we wonder with amazement how Dv. 


\ 


Ruffner and his co-workers succeeded as tlie 


did. And I am persuaded that if some of ow 


various school organipations should start 2 
movement of the kind that a monument to Dr 
Ruffner would be placed at some. suitabl: 
place in Richmond. This should be done. Dr 
Ruffner was defeated by a political revol tion 
in the State growing out of the State ‘eb 
From that time on, vntil 
For various 
reasons politics crept into the schools, th« fi 


agitation in 1881. 
1906 little progress was made. 


Instruction. He shal! 








of the State were embarrassed by what 

wh as the coupon litigation and va- 

ud sundry other reasons. In 1905, after 

e pew constitution had gone into effect and 
(here Was a spirit of revolution and progress 
r the State, there seemed to rise almost 

wurst of determination upon the part of 

ple, and particularly those interested 
public schools, to do something. Joseph 


|). legleston, then comparatively unknown. 
pon the stage of action and was elected 
syperintendent. of Public Instruction. Hon. 


v A. Swanson, young, active, but experi- 
ei in polities and in State affairs, was 
| Governor, and with them a Legislature 


eleriuined to co-operate, which was done, and 
ne life was put into the “old man.” After 
e gol to work in 1906, there was a sub-com- 
‘tee appointed consisting of Senators Keezell 
uid Strode and Delegates Haley, Curlett and 
yell. We invoked the Mr. 
vent, the out-going and Mr. Stearnes, the 
wing Secretary to the State Board, and 
sed days and nights revising the laws ancl 
ommending such and additions 
thereto as would make them measure up to 
eyuirements of the demands of the day; and 
| this connection T desire to say that Mr. 
Fveleston made no mistake in the selection of 
is assistant. and that the people made no mis- 
ke in making that assistant Mr. Eggleston’s 
Our report was adopted by the 
senite and House Committees and became the 
i) almost without change, (see Acts of As- 
sembly. 1906.) 


assistance of 


changes 


STC 


Sor. 


REVOLUTION TOOK PLACE 


trom this revision a great revolution took 
The mentioned above em- 

brace] twenty-two sections of the school law 
ent into nearly all the different phases 

As stated above. this revision 
iw as reported. 


revision 


I the system. 
lopted and became the 


1 


In addition to this, at this session, the first 
Hiv’ School bill ever passed by a General As- 
sell of Virginia was introduced by Mr. 
Eugene Ould, of Campbell county. and passed. 
The | ill allowing loans by the literary fund for 
high chool buildings was passed. 


Appropria- 
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tions largely increased and the powers and du- 
ties of the State Board of Education enlarged 
and Mr. Eggleston given almost a free hand 
with results almost unprecedented. The first 
normal school for white people was estab- 
lished in 1884 at Farmville. The one at Fred- 
ericksburg and the one at Harrisonbug = in 
1908, and the one at Radford in 1910. 

What wonders time has worked. It was the 
dream of Mr, Jefferson from his earliest man- 
hoed that we should have an uniform system of 
public education in Virginia for all white peo- 
ple. beginning with the primary schools; the 
community academy, and the university as the 
capstone. He had written the Declaration of 
Independence of this people, had gone through 
the building of the nation, had been President 
of that nation, had been Secretary of State. 
had been minister to foreign courts, and thus 
brought in contact with all phases of the 
world’s civilization, and saw the necessity of 
public education—the education of all the 
people, but with all of his learning, experi- 
ence and power, he was not able to overcome 
the sentiment of the time against public edu- 
cation and utterly failed. This can be said to 
be almost his only failure. He succeeded, how- 
ever, in 1818, in getting a bill through the 
Legislature, establishing a university and in 
1825, he succeeded in getting another bill 
through establishing the present University of 
Virginia; thus commencing at the top. instead 
of the bottom of his great structure. And is 
it not remarkable that the Virginia people 
waited for nearly one hundred years for this 
great idea of Jefferson to materialize? What 
a wonderful man! What a wonderful concep- 
tion, and what wonderful results! And let 
us mark the trend and revolution of public 
sentiment by the contrast between the expres 
sions of Governor Berkeley made in 1670 with 
those of the present occupant of the White 
House about two hundred years afterwards. 
when he so splendidly said in his great book 
“The State and Education :” 

“In one field the State would veein at first 
sight to usurp the family function. the field. 
namely of education. But such is not in re- 
ality the case. Education is the proper office 
of the State for two reasons. both of which 
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come within the principles we have been dis- proper object of society. Without popula 
cussing. Popular education is necessary for education, moreover, no government whieh 
the preservation of those conditions of free- rests upon popular action can long endure; th 
dom, pe litical and social, which are indispens- people must be schooled in the knowledge, and 
able to free individual development. And, in if possible, in the virtues, upon which the 
the second place, no instrumentality less uni- maintenance and success of free institutions ¢b. 
versal in its power and authority than govern- pend. No free government can last in healt) 
ment can secure popular education. In brief. if it lose hold of the traditions of its history, 
in order to secure popular education, the aec- and in the public schools these traditions may 
tien of society as a whole is necessary; and be and should be sedulously preserved, car: 
popular education is indispensable to that fully replanted in the thought and conscious. 
equalization of the conditions of personal de- ness of each successive generation.” 
velopment which we have taken to be the 


VIRGINIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION DEPARTMENT 


Algar Woolfolk, President, Richmond. administration, and should hold its officers a 
J. H. Binford, Secretary, Richmond. countable for the formulation of some well de 
Geo. W. Guy, Treasurer, Hampton. fined policy, possessing certain individual 


eokeries characteristics and giving promise of tangible 
a results. Personally, I consider a close serutin 
Vice-Presidents. of the management or organization affairs a 
healthy indication of growth. I therefore. 
welcome such a question as “What becomes | 
the twenty-five cents?” and all other querie: 


lirst District, A. B. Chandler, Jr., Fred- 
ericksburg: Second District, J. B. Ames. 
Driver: Third District. W. B. Coggin, Provi- 
dence Forge: Fourth District, F. M. Martin. 
Petersburg: Fifth District, C. H. Friend. 
South Boston; Sixth District, D. E. MeQuil- 
ken, Roanoke; Seventh District, J. C. John- : 
ston, Harrisonburg; Eighth District, M. T. Ve a recital of the many achievements of this 
Mc Manaway, Hillsboro; Ninth District, W. R. Association, but to state what I consider one 
<n seal dies Pott Wistelel-« & CC. vital need of our body; to enumerate some 0! 
Ae the means whereby this administration hope: 
to render effective service; and to ask your ear 


which manifest a genuine desire for informa 
tion. Every organized body must justify ils 
existence. 


My purpose at this time, however, is not t 


MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT WOOLFOLK nest support in all its undertakings. For lack 

of space, I can write only in meager out !ine. 

To the Members of the State Teachers’ Asso- The primary need of the Association. as | 
ciation : see it, is the development of our local A-=-0cia- 


In beginning this. the first official statement tions into bodies which feel their strengt!: ant 
of the incoming President of the Association. take pride in fulfilling their missions in large 
I wish to express to you sincere thanks for measure. Each of our hundred cr more | ine 
the signal compliment paid me at the last Con- bodies should be dissatisfied until it proves » 
vention. My keen appreciation of your very self to be a dynamic ferce in advancing loca 
generous act is equaled only by a full apprecia- interests. and in developing its own pers )nne! 
tion of the responsibilities of office. The problem, however, of meeting this =1tu 

At first thought, it seems to me that the tion is so large that a single administ:av0 
members of any organization are entitled to can hardly hope to do more than wor< lt 
know something of the plans of an incoming’ wards a solution. There are other gene! 











‘ich demand attention and cannot be 
ded. 

der, however, that you may be in- 
to some extent of the program I have 

for the forthcoming year, and in or- 
it your intelligent co-operation may 

be enlisted, I submit the following 
if work which I hope can be success- 
ilertaken. 

In conformity with a_ resolution 

in November, it is proposed that the 
(ion shall make a more extensive use of 
ins of the Virginia Journal of Educa- 
lhe Editor of the Journal has already 
to devote a certain amount of space to 
ition affairs. I recommend that this 
v used for the following purposes: 
Publication of special articles on par- 
phases of Association work; the reports 
inittees; and prominent Convention ad- 


he announcement of committees ap- 
by the President or the Executive 
ttee; the announcement of prizes of- 
‘or meritorious work by schools, ete. 
(ondensed reports from the Vice-Presi- 
relative to the werk accomplished by 
istrict associations and the plans which 
cen formulated for future endeavor. 
For from the offices of the 
Secretary and State Treasurer. 
igh this means, it is hoped that our lo- 
‘clations can be stimulated to generous 


statistics 


and competition. ) 
lor publishing the names of those local 


ition officers who desire an exchange of 


vith other asseciations by correspond- 
r an interchange of fraternal delegates. 
v/d.—The publication of a quarterly 
i as required by action taken by the 
nvention, one of these quarterlies to be 
nual Proceedings of the Association. It 
purpose to have prepared as another, a 


let entitled “General Information for 
-e of Local Associations.” the contents 


‘h will probably be somewhat as indi- 
elow: 


(jeneral directions for Local Associa- 


nd their Officers. 
(General suggestions for effective work. 
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(c) Several model programs for meetings 
including a suggestive order of business. 

(d) A typical constitution. 

(e) A list of possible subjects for discussion. 

(f) The professional code of ethics adopted 
at the Lynchburg Convention. 

Third —The issuance of a questionnaire to 
all members with the two-fold purpose of 
stimulating thought on Association matters, 
and in order to secure the viewpoints of our 
members and profit by their ideas. 

Fourth—To make provision for the proper 
preservation of the records of this body and 
all its publications. 

Fifth.—TYo standardize forms and_ reports 
in the offices of State Secretary and State 
Treasurer for economy in printing and in or- 
der that all information desired can be speed- 
ily and systematically obtained. 

Sixth—To undertake an intensive study of 
other State Teachers’ Associations, with the 
view of utilizing their experience in promot- 
ing the welfare of this body. 

Seventh—To increase our 
through a vigorous and well organized cam- 


membership 


paign. 

Kighth—To advertise thoroughly by means 
of circulars and advance programs the Rich- 
mond Convention of 1915, so that the registra- 
tion at that meeting shall be the largest in our 
history. 

Such, in brief, are some of the measures 
which occur to me as being worthy of mention 
at this time. 

Before concluding, I would call your atten- 
tion to what is probably one of the most im- 
portant steps ever taken at any of our general 
conventions. I refer to the resolution authoriz- 
ing the appointment of a State Secretary who 
shall devote a much larger amount of time to 
Association affairs than has heretofore been 
possible. The text of this resolution is found 
elsewhere in this issue of the JourNaAt. 

For this pesition, the Association has indeed 
been fortunate to secure the services of Mr. J. 
H. Binford, one of its former Presidents and 
an ex-Secretary. The work in which Mr. Bin- 
ford is now engaged, together with his intense 
interest in Association matters and his pecu- 
liar aptitude for work of this kind, makes his 
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appointment of great moment to the Associa- 
tion. Ile not only possesses resourcefulness 
and constructive ability, but is an able and in- 


spiring speaker. Ile will prove a most etfec- 


tive “mouth piece” for the Association, the 
term being used with utmost dignity. He will 


build up local associations as probably no 
other man in Virginia ean. 

Finally, I want to say that this administra- 
tion will necessarily have to make larger ex- 
penditures than have made in previous years. 
They will be made however, with due regard to 
the resources of the Association and with con- 
fidence that its members will countenance dis- 
bursements which bring returns and do not 
savor of extravagance, 

It is my belief that we are entering a new 
era in Association work, the result of a gradual 
development. I feel glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of serving at this turning point. It is 
my earnest purpose to devote all the time and 
thought IT can command towards making this 
vear full of prosperity and promise for the 
great body of teachers who constitute the Vir- 
Association. With a 
keen realization that my own feeble efforts will 


ginia State Teachers’ 
come to naught without your good counsel and 
support, I call on vou for active participation 
in the business we have at hand. 

Sincerely yours, 


ALGAR WooLro.Kk, Pre side nt. 


ASSOCIATION PRIZES 


The State Teachers’ Association will award 
two or three prizes amounting to from ten to 
twenty-five dollars each for the best report of 
improvement made during the vear 1914-1915 
by any rural school in Virginia, the following 
points being considered :— 

Improv ment to grounds; buildings; furni- 
libraries; unexpended 
funds in hank. and. similar ite ms. The report 
must be restricted to the improvements made 
through the efforts of the children, the teach- 
er, the patrons: Civie and School Improve- 
In making the award, the size 
The num- 


ture and equipment ; 


ment Leagues. 
of the school will be considered. 
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ber of teachers and number of pupils enrollej 
should, therefore, be specified. All reports 
must be sent to The Virginia State Teacher 
Association, Chamber of Commerce Building 
Richmond, Va., not later than July 1, 1915, 

An announcement of the Committee 
Award of Prizes will be made later in ty 
columns of the Journan. It is hoped that 
great deal of interest will be taken in thi. 
contest, and that the successful contestants \ 
recelve, prinicpal or in person, these prizes fo; 
their schools at the Richmond Conference of 
1915. The Association desires to give sone 
public recognition of the excellent work per. 
formed by the teachers having the success 
hools in charge. Other exceptionally goo 
reports will be mentioned from the floor of the 
Convention, and certain ones will be publisl 
in the Virginia Journal. 


NOTICE TO OFFICERS OF LOCAL TEACHERS \ss0 


CIATIONS 


In order that the members of your Loca 
Teachers’ Association shall receive copies o! 
the Annual Proceedings and other publica 
tions of the State Association, a complete list 
of your with 
sent in immediately to Mr. J. H. 
Secretary of the Association, Richmond. Va. 





members addresses, should be 


sin ford 


No such lists have as vet been received from 
the following counties: 

Ist District—Accomac, Elizabeth — Cit) 
Essex, Lancaster, Mathews, Middlesex, Nortli 
umberland. 

8rd District—Charles City, Chesterfield. 
Goochland, Henrico, James City, New Kent. 
Williamsburg. 

4th District—Brunswick, Dinwiddie, Linen: 
burg, Prince Edward, Prince George. 

5th District—Henry, Patrick, Pittsylvania. 
Franklin. 

6th District—Bedford, Roanoke 

7th District—Albemarle, Greene, 
Rappahannock. 

Sth District—Alexandria county, Culpeper 
Fairfax, Fauquier, King George, Lou‘o 
Louisa. Orange, Stafford. 

%h District—Buchanan, 


count 


Madison. 


Dickenson, 








scott, 
Wythe. 
l District—Alleghany, Amherst. 
lding MM \ ta, Botetourt, Buena Vista, Craig, Cum- 
1915, Bjorlvad. Fluvanna, Rockbridge. 


fee ——— 


nrolled 


Lee. Smyth, Tazewell, Washington. 


reports WV1- 


“achere 


e teachers hardiy vealize how aucu wiey 
done to benefit themselves through their 
State Teachers’ Association. Every plan 
movement to strengthen the State Teach- 
\ssociation and widen its influence will al- 
y- have the earnest support of the State 
Board of Education.”—State Superintendent 
lt. ©. Stearnes in his Conference Address, No- 
ber 27, 1914. 


nce af wal 





essf vel 


ish lie Hlighland County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. through its Secretary, Miss Lila Marshall: 
MeDowell, Va., desires to correspond with 
oilicers of other local associations for matters 
peruuining to County Association work. 


AM NOTICE TO LOCAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


The officers of all local teachers’ associations 
' ire requested to report the following informa- 
tion to the Vice-Presidents of the State Asso- 
jation from their respective Congressional 
Districts, 

|. Number of meetings held during each 
school session. 

°. Dates of such meetings. 
State briefly the most important phases of 

your local association has performed 
“ during the past. 
!. What undertakings has your association 
in mind for the present year? 


. ] 
WOrK 
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+. What do you consider the chief weak- 
nesses of your particular local organization / 

6. How can these defects be remedied / 

7. In what ways do you think the State 
Association can energize and develop its 
branch bodies 7 

bach iocal as ion ie elso urged to discuss 
as One topic at its next meeting the subject. 
“Ways and Means of Making Our Local Asso- 
ciation a More Effective Body.” Papers on 
this topic should likewise be sent to the Vice- 


President from your Congressional District. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS OF THE STATE TEACHERS’ 


ASSOCIATION AT LARGE 

With the view of stimulating thought on 
association matters, and of securing the = in- 
telligent criticism of members at large, every 
association member is invited to answer frank- 
ly and fully the following queries: 

1. What do you consider the main defects of 

a. The State Association. 
b. The Local Association. 
2, What is your candid opinion of 
a. The Annual Convention. 
b. The District Association Meeting. 
ce. The Local Association Meeting. 

3. What suggestions have you to make to 
the end that,the State and local association may 
be of greater help to you personally and_ to 
the profession in general ? 

Responses to the above questions should be 
sent to The Virginia State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Chamber of Commerce Building, Rich- 
mond, Va. 





GEOGRAPHY IN THE GRAMMAR GRADES 


SARAH C. BROOKS, Richmond City Schools 


II. 


| lhe best preparation for the recitation is a 
‘lly arranged plan to guide the pupils 
during the preparatory study period. Be- 


alice Our purpose in teaching is to train chil- 








dren to think and to be self-directing, this 
plan for the study period should make ar- 
rangements both for mastery of the text and 
for independent solution of problems based 
upon that text. The following outline, to be 
written upon the board before study begins, 
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seems to answer both requirements. It is the 
result of much study on the teacher’s part. 
and for that very reason will be valuable as 
a eiide 11) sueceeding efforts of a like nature. 

STUDY LESSONS 

(reneral Directions.—Obtain all the infor- 
mation you can on the following topics: 

l. Seasons, climate, length of day and 
night in the Frigid Zone. 

(I rve, pp. i le 

Whi are we more interested in the North 

than in the Secuth Frigid Zone ? 


2. The people. Their homes, in winter: in 
summer, 
>. Plant life. (pp. ol, 52.) 
a. Make a list of names needing explana- 
tion. 
b. What about the possibilities of agri- 
culture? Why? 
!. Animal life. (pp. 53, 55, 86, 87, 130.) 


a. What do you find on p. 1307 
b. Make a list 


der of their Importance to the Eski- 


of the animals in the or- 


mos. For what purposes ¢ 


a: Occupation 
a. In 


b. In 


Of the men: the women. 
summer. 


winter. 


\ BASIS 


fol- 


plans of this character, and in 


With classes having little training in 
lowing study 
forming plans of their own. the topics and 
questions above may be profitably used as 4 
for the first The 
should be required to “speak to the question.” 


basis recitation. children 
following the order given, with only the nec- 
intervention of the 
teacher to direct, explain and supplement. 

If this plan is then the 
needs reinforcement in the form of a review. 


essarv—I say necessary 


followed. lesson 
the review calling for organization of infor- 
mation gained through study of the text. 


REVIEW QUESTIONS 


' 


1. What 


places to live? 


euides the Eskimos in selecting 
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What and how ob. 


2. Food and clothing. 
tained, 

3. Oecupation. 

!. Why are the Eskimos not an ag 
tural race ? 

5. What can you say of the possibil 
establishing trade relations with this peopl 
with value of Hsk 
stated by pupils 
If possible, supply the class with a copy 
Carpenter's North America and 
Schwatka’s Children of the Cold for indivi 
ual reading during spare time. 

We turn, new, to the more 
of the North American Indian. What has tl 
previous study done for us in the way of 


regard to 


mos as trade neighbors 


Conclusion 


each of 


familiar topi 


guidance in planning for this topic? 

In the first place it has taught us that the 
have far information 
on the subject than that afforded by the text 
book used by the class. So, turn to ow 
source books first, for information. 

{. For the children. 

(Frye’s Higher Geography, pp. 
35). 
The Red 
zation in 
u. S23 


teacher needs to more 


we 


Distribution: ci) 
Mexico; Reservations in 
Numbers—when Columbus 
present time. What 
they taught the white man. Homes. 
Early occupation. Why noma 


Race. 


arrived: at 


2. For the teacher. 
a. Dodge’s Tligher Geography. 

P. 79. Characteristics. 

100. Distribution—General. 
152. Distribution—Specific. 
169-70. Distribution—Specific. 
175. Distribution—Specific. 
191. Distribution—Specific. 
197. Distribution—Specific. 
206. Distribution—Specific. 
209. Distribution—Specifie. 
210. Distribution—Specific. 
212. Distribution—Specific. 
b. Carpenter’s N. A. 

P. 106. The Indians in New Engla 
108. The Indians in Virginia. 
112. Relation to Va. settlers 1 

Europe. 
397. In the Far West and Northy «>t 








] 


330-337. Characteristics. Origin; cus- 
Attitude toward settlers in 


toms. 
Homes; civilization; 
Life on reservations; 


early times. 
reservations. 
in Alaska, 
Carpenter’s How We Are Clothed. 
pp. 178,184. Furs. 
-e references require several careful 
vs before the material can be well organ- 


SECOND STEP 


|e second step is that of comparison of 
Frys text with that of the source books, and 

veful selection of additional material, in 
part to be contributed by the teacher, in part 
y the children from subsequent reading and 
suidy. An important point to keep in mind is 
the teacher must contribute no item 
1 the pupils are able to give. This should 
« an invariable custom; for thus only can 
they be trained to see the importance of per- 
research, and the dignity of having 
something to give which will enrich the class 
experience. This also reveals the importance 
of veneral reading along many lines, and en- 
courages children to become patrons of the 
public library. 

I), this preparatory study the teacher should 
niake note of any unusual words or terms, and 
tle names of objects with which pupils are 

kely to be unfamiliar. For instance, in the 
toe on Aretie plant life, mention was made 
of -axifrage and lichens. If these words are 
lot mentioned as the recitation proceeds, in- 

should be made concerning the number 
ui! kind of plants mentioned. If this fails to 
call forth the desired words, the teacher 
d write them upon the board, and call 
for pronunciation and explanation. If these 
cannot be given, the pupils’ necessity will 
rove the teacher’s opportunity. 
STUDY TOPICS 
Frye’s Geography. 
P. 34. The Red Race. 
35. Where first seen. Be 


ready to 


show on map. 
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By whom named Indians? Why? 
Appearance; characteristics. 
Where found in 8S. A. Be ready 
to locate on map. 
Habits of life in S. A.; dress; 
occupations. 
The Indians in Mexico and Peru when con- 
quered by the Spaniards. 
Compare the Indians of S. A. and Mexico. 
Where originally found in the U. S. Be 
ready to show on map. 
What they taught the white man. 
Their later attitude toward these strangers. 
Why? 
Their early homes in various sections of 
the country. Building materials. 
Home sites, and why chosen. 
Occupations. Food and clothing. 
Native weapons. 
Name and locate some of the tribes. 
Name a few famous chiefs. 
Reservations. What? Where? 
Life on the reservations. 
The Indians are said to be nomadic. 
ing of the word. Why nomadic? 
Compare Eskimos and Indians; as to ap- 
pearance, clothing, manner of life, disposi- 
tion, progress in civilization, increase in num- 


Mean- 


bers. 

Why were the Indians not an agricultural 
people? 

What products, if any, had the Indians 
with the whites? What are the trade rela- 
tions at present? 

What has been the effect upon them of con- 
tact with the whites? 

Why are they not more progressive? 

Eskimos and Indians are called aborigines. 
What dces the word mean? Why are they 
so called ? 

How shall we class them as trade neigh- 
bors? 

Conclusion regarding our trade relations 
with the aborigines. 


Wall maps of North and South America 
should be ready at the beginning of the les- 
son, and each section located when named. 
The early settlements in New England, Vir- 
ginia. and Canada should be designated and 
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placed with the countries from whence the 
settlers came, Historical references must be 
brief, as the lesson is a full one without ex- 
traneous matter; but the subject may be rein- 
forced in an interesting way during the his- 
tory period following. 

Hlaving made a study of our aboriginal 
neighbors, and definitely settled our trade re- 
lations with the same, we will now turn our 
attention to the third topic class of our Amer- 
hen neighbors, the white people occupying 
the other countries in North America other 
than the United States. 

1. Show upon the map the country lying 
north of the United States. Name. Between 
What parallels of latitude does it he. Give 
the physical features of Canada. Prevailing 
winds. Climate. 

By whom was Canada first settled’ Name 
and locate the first city founded. To whom 
dees the country now belong! Under what 
circumstances was the change of rulers made? 
What nationalities would you expect to find 
in Canada, and why? 

2. Show and name the country lying south 
of the United States. Name the parallels of 
latitude between which it lies. Give the physi- 
cal features of Mexico. Prevailing winds. 
Climate. First settlers. or conquerors. Peo- 
ple now inhabiting Mexico. 

3. Write upon the board the following 
terms, one below the other: 

Name and location. 
Parallels of latitude. 
Surface features. 
Prevailing winds. 
Climate. 

Original inhabitants. 
Settlers or conquerors. 
Present population. 

Point to the country south of Mexico, and 
speak to the topics. 

t. Treat in the same manner, as far as the 
topies fit. the group of islands lying off the 
coast of Florida. 

So far as government is concerned, how do 
the West Indies differ from our other Ameri- 
ean neighbors ? 

Name the dominant. or leading nationality 
in each of these four sections. 


Summarize as well as you can the ive) 
population in each, beginning with Canada, 

». Aim of succeeding lessons, 

It will now be our business to study ea 
one of these sections from what standpoint: 

kor to-morrow’s lesson we will sty 
Canada from the standpoint of our Tra( 
Relations with that country. 

The text you will find in Frye, pp. 129 
130. 

Study the map as you study the text, a 
be ready to make a quick sketch of Canad 
showing principal highlands and river sy, 
tems. | 


STUDY LESSON 


Vopic.— Canada, Newfoundland and tly 
Northern Islands. 

Teacher’s Preparation 

Source Books.—Dodge’s Advanced (Geog 
raphy, pp. 183-6. Carpenter’s N. A.. pp. 20 
352-376. Carpenter’s How We Are Clothe 
pp. 176-205. Carpenter’s How We Are Fei 
pp. 28-31; 139-148; 157-170. 

Note-——If pupils could have access to tli 
two books, How We Are Clothed, and Hov 
We Are Fed, the general topic would gain 1 
interest, as the class, as a whole, would hav 
a richer fund of information from which t 
draw. If but one copy of each could be pro 
cured, two reading periods preceding the geog- 
raphy lesson might well be employed in read 
ing and discussing these interesting articles. 

The teacher should hold the class for le: 
sons 21-23, and 70 referred to in the text. 

1. Zones. 

Surface features. 

3. Prevailing winds. 

t. Rainfall. 

5. Climate. 

6. Drainage, and principal river systems. 


bo 
e 


7. Forest regions. 

8. The prairie region. 

9. Fur bearing animals. 

10. Mineral regions and products. 

11. Agricultural regions and products | 

12. Area and population as compared wit! 
those of the U. S. 

Account for the difference in populat! 











fi). work of the Mounted Police. 
Large cities; name, locate, and account 
ir presence in the several localities. 
rovinces and territories; name; locate. 
Give veneral description. 
form of government. 


II. Review. 
\ame the special industry of Manitoba. 


\ it 


tit ic 


for this fact in a region north of 

a0 degrees. 

I, the six following topics, include the 
es. If any, areas furnishing these pro- 
slipping centers, shipping routes, and 
tance of the industries, 

». The fur industry. 
lumbering. 
Wheat. 
Sea food. 
(. Meat products. 
Wild. 
‘Tame. 
‘. What interests center about Sault St. 

Marie? Why? 

s. From the same points of view account 
(he importance of Niagara Falls. 
/ Account for the rapid development of 

Canadian population and settlement in recent 
Summarize the principal cecupations. 

ul industrial products of Canada. 

As a trade neighbor, how may she be 

ited 4 

“. The Northern Islands. 

Peacher’s Preparation. 


~ ree 


Books.—Dodge’s Advanced Geog- 
rapliy. p. 190; Carpenter’s How We Are Fed. 
pp. 155-162; Carpenter’s How We Are 
Clothed, pp. 

\im.—To discover the importance of Green- 
ind and Teeland as trade neighbors. 

Pupils’ Text, Frye’s Higher Geography, p. 


STUDY LESSON 


Locate Greenland with reference to the 


main land: with reference latitude and longi- 


». Surface conditions.—Review Lesson 60. 
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~J 


3. Climate. 

Where are the inhabitants found! Give two 
reasons why. 

f. Occupations. 

What do you understand the Grand Banks 
to be? Their value. 

>. Hlome conditions. 

G6. Trade conditions. 

7. Locate Iceland, as required for Green- 
land. 

8. Surface. 

9. Climate. 

10, Occupations. 

11. Natural curiosities. 

lZ. Facilities for trade. 

13. Give something of the history of the 
settlement of these two islands. 

14. By whom owned. 
industrial and 
commercial importance of Greenland and Ice- 


Conclusions regarding the 


land. 

15. For what reason are they interesting as 
North American neighbors / 

16. Summarize the various fishing centers 
and products of Canada and the Islands. 

17. Name and locate the other important 
industries and industrial products. 


QUESTION OF DETAIL 


Sufficient illustrative material has now 
been given to enable the teacher to cope with 
the question of detail in’ preparation and 
method, in the recitation in studying our other 
American neighbors, Mexico, Central America, 
and the West Indies. 

It must be borne in mind that the con- 
trast in climate between the two sections has 
much to do in affecting the conditions of the 
various industries. The children should plain- 
ly see at the close of the series of lessons, that 
while the North struggles against the rigorous 
weather conditions, and the far north against 
the uncertainties of food and clothing supplies, 
the people of the tropics are handicapped by 
the enervating effects of heat. They should 
also clearly comprehend the fact that the 


United States is the most advantageously 


placed of any of the countries of North Amer- 
ica. in every way: and should understand that 
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because of these helpful conditions, more is 
expected of her in the commercial world than 
of the rest. 

By a painstaking study of these several 
topics the teacher will have gained a certain 
amount of confidence which will greatly aid in 
attacking new topics in geography, as also in 
other subjects, The knowing how to do a bit 
of school work settles many questions not only 
of class progress, but of discipline as well; and 
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it is worth all the labor devoted to it. \ 
one Claims that this kind of preparation say¢s 
time. On the contrary, it requires much time: 
but on the other hand it gives a liberal retuy 
in professional growth and pleasurable daily 
experience in the room, which ar 
worth far more than a few hours of leisure, 
To do one’s work effectively is to give mean. 


school 


ing to life. 


HANDWRITING 


I. A Brief Statement of the Psychology of Handwriting 
II. The Hygiene of Handwriting and Suggestions for Teaching 


THOS. D. EASON, State Normal School, Farmville 


II. THe HYGIENE OF HANDWRITING AND SUG- 


GESTIONS FOR TEACHING 


In the paper which appeared last month I 
made an attempt to discuss the question of 
handwriting from the psychological point of 
view. with the idea of preparing the way for 
the discussion of some of the many problems 
which the teaching of handwriting presents. 
Very often we are confronted by such questions 
as: when is a child physically fit to begin the 
study of writing? should vertical or natural 
slant be taught? should movement or form be 
taught first ? is it worth while to teach a child 
both should left- 
with the 


hands, and 
forced to 


to write with 
handed pupils be 
right hand? 


For the purpose of trying to find satisfac- 


write 


tory answers to the above questions, I have 
undertaken a study of this much beclouded 
subject with the hope that more thought will 
be expended in its presentation. Following 
one of the old ideas of education—a boy is 
taught to plow by plowing, a child learns to 
read by reading. and writing is taught by 
writing—and in view of what you know of 
child nature. I think you will find that after 
all this is not an entirely erroneous idea, But 
many of the psychologists say that the maxi- 
mum amount of muscular co-ordination be- 


tween the fingers, hands, forearms and shioui 
ders of children is not reached until they are 
nine or ten years old; therefore, the teaching 
of writing should be deferred until this age. 
In view of this fact and the additional hygi- 
enic one that many of the finer tasks which 
children perform in school injure the eyesight. 
we cannot, with good grace, ignore this side of 
the proposition. We cannot get away from 
the fact though, that young children, whether 
they are physically fit to begin writing or not. 
do begin at a very early period of their lives. 


CHILD'S POWERS 


It does not necessarily follow that because 
a child can do a thing he ought to be encour- 
aged in it and taught the details of its pro- 
cedure. What we can do is to combine the 
proceedings, recommended as a result of tests 
on muscular co-ordination with what a non- 
psychological, speed-mad country demands. 
And by this I mean that the ability of a child 
may be utilized just as soon as it is present: 
not by giving him a fine pointed pen, a bottle 
of ink and a piece of cheap paper and allow- 
ing him to do his worst, but by giving him 
a piece of chalk and showing him on a black- 
board how to make the movement exercises 
necessary in writing. This may be followed 











hy tie writing of words at the board, after 
whic. will naturally come the use of a large 
pene] for executing movement exercises on un- 


rulel paper. Here, in spite of the fact that 
tere are many who take the position that the 
exer ises on paper should be made just as they 
ave on the black-board, i. e., by whole-arm 
movements, I am going to urge that there is 
no reason Why the forearm movement cannot 
be cnployed. I insist that there is much less 
strain, and that children are much less apt to 
cet tired by writing with the forearm move- 
ment, for in the former the weight of the arm 
is supported largely by the hand. 

hy the time children reach the second grade 
there can be little doubt that lead pencils of 
the usual size may be used, but the writing is 
best done between lines farther apart than 
those found in the ordinary tablet. In many 
eases it will be found that towards the close 
of the second year children will have reached 
a point where they can handle pen and ink— 
provide them with the necessary means of 
progress and keep the others using pencils. In 
changing from the ordinary pencil to pen 
and ink a much greater difficulty will arise 
tan was occasioned by the change from the 
ig pencil to the ordinary one, consequently, 
more supervision on the part of the teacher 
mist be given at this stage and, because the 
children will make many more mistakes at 
this time, words of encouragement will be 
timely, 

Much is said about first grade children being 
just as well adapted to the use of pen and ink 
is the children of the higher grades, but I am 
inclined to think that most of the agitation 
comes from people who are more interested in 
velling supplies than in teaching children how 


to write. 


MUSCULAR MOVEMENT 


Since the forearm, or muscular movement 
enables one to write with greater rapidity 
than the finger movement does, and can be 
learned by the average beginner just as easily, 
it seems to me that it is the system to follow. 
I do not think it wise, however, to spend 
much time trying to force children of the 
higher grades to use the muscular system if 
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they can write a fairly good hand using the 
finger movements; nor do I think it profitable 
to attempt to change the slant of a child’s 
writing after it has been well established. I 
would go so far as to state that if you are 
teaching the “Palmer System” and some of the 
children in the class use the vertical, that they 
should be allowed to continue it. Put them 
through whatever exercises the rest of the chil- 
dren use, but allow the vertical writers to 
adapt the exercises to their peculiar habits of 
writing. Mr. Palmer would hardly agree with 
me concerning my disposition of the vertical 
writers, but he did tell me that he did not in- 
tend that every person following his system 
was supposed or expected to assume the same 
slant in their writing as the slant of his sys- 
tem, but that they should adopt a slant near 
it and suited to their peculiarities. There are 
just as many forms of muscular co-ordination 
as there are individuals; which means that 
each person has a “hand” peculiar to himself. 
It is not natural for every child to write just 
like the copy set before him and to demand 
strict adherence to the copy is to stultify a 
characteristic which ought to be developed— 
individuality. 

Vertical writing has never had a fair show- 
ing and it is barely possible that we shall live 
to see the day when it will be taught in the 
schools again. For the benefit of those who 
use the vertical, I should like to say that 
while the natural slant can be written faster 
than the vertical, the latter admits of much 
speed, as evidenced by the rapid vertical writ- 
ing of most railroad employees, and because 
it is bolder it can be read easier. 

It is possible to waste much time teaching 
writing in the higher grades, for by this time 
many of the pupils have formed their stan- 
dards and if they are good ones the pupils 
had just as well be putting their time on some- 
thing else. If it is desired that the giving of 
a grade on writing be continued, the composi- 
tion work will afford an ample opportunity. 


POOR HIGH SCHOOL WRITERS 


In most high schools writing is not taught 
on the supposition that the students have ac- 
quired proficiency in the grades, and yet we 
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find a great many poor writers among high 
school students. Because a third, or even a 
half of the pupils of a high school are poor 
Writers, is not sufficient reason for requiring 
every student in the school to follow a course 
of writing, but some provisions must be made 
for those who need it. This problem may be 
handled in the average high school just as it 
is in this Normal School, that is, by organiz- 
Ing a special writing class. This class is 
taught by a regular member of the faculty 
and is composed of the students who, as evi- 
denced 1y the written work, presented to 
their teachers. are found wanting in the ele- 
ments of writing. In this class every attempt 
is made to diagnose the case of each student 
sent to this class and to supply the conditions 
needed for improving her writing. Just as 
soon as the standard of any girl in this elass 
reaches the requirements of this school, she 
is dismissed from the “writing hospital.” sub- 
ject (upon a relapse to her former habits of 
writing) to recall. Questions on the details 
of the work of this class, I shall be glad to 
forward for those who are interested enough 
to seek further information. 

Very little need be said here concerning 
the advisability of training children to write 
with both hands, for in attempting to train 
both hands for the finer manipulations of the 
body, would be to attempt the training of 
powers which do not exist, except in a few 
cases. Occasional cases of ambidexterity (the 
ability to write with both hands) are found. 
but the normal condition is one of unidexter- 
itv. in which the finer movements are exe- 
cuted by one hand—it may be the right or 
the left. A brief review of the theory of 
lefthandedness. now generally accepted, will 
furnish the most plausible answer to the ques- 
tion. should a lefthanded child be forced to 
write with his right hand and for this reason 
T shall state the theory. Lefthandedness and 
righthandedness result from the inheritance 
of certain nervous characteristics which tn 
turn are dependent upon conditions of blood 
circulation in the brain. The left half of the 
brain eontrols the movements of the right 
side of the body: the right half controls the 
actions of the left side of the body: therefore 


if the right side of the brain receives a oreat. 
er supply of blood than the left, which jis th 
case in lefthanded persons, the left hand wij 
be capable of a greater degree of dexterity 
than the right hand and vice versa. | 

It appears from this that if children 
born lefthanded and have not acquired It as 4 
result of peculiarities of environment. {| 
attempt to change them will be futile. By 
since the conventions of life are adapted { 
righthanded people it is better for all people 
to attain skill with the right hand, and f 
this reason an attempt should be made 
teach the lefthanded children to use the 
right hands. In many eases of the mile 
form, children will respond to the teaching 
but in the event that the attempt meets wit 
resistance—abandon it and encourage the use 
of the left hand. In schools where arm-chairs 
are used a few ought to be adapted to the left 
handed children. 


HYGIENE OF WRITING 


IT have made no attempt to separate thiose 
remarks which pertain to hygiene from those 
which pertain to pedagogy for the hygiene of 
writing is so thoroughly bound up in the good 
teaching of writing that whatever is good in 


the teaching of writing usually implies co 
rect hygienic principles. Much has been said 
and done in the name of hygiene: the adv 
cates of vertical writing have condemne:| 
natural slant as being positively unhygiente. 
while the believers in natural slant have sail 
as much for the vertical. Personally, I can 
see no reason why children should suffer any 
ill consequences from using either. Whither 
the pupil uses the vertical or the natural =!un’. 
it is important that he sit squarely in the seat. 
with his feet on the floor, and facing the des 
directly. By using large pen holders. 
cramping of the fingers will be avoided 


] 
nit 


by encouraging the making of bold strokes 
some eve strain will be prevented, for in !at) 


schoolrooms the lighting is of such a mature 
that to make the very light strokes advocated 
by many writing books is trying on the eyes 
“In conclusion I should like to suggest that 
much remains to be learned about the hyiene 











md teaching of writing; that every class- 


roo affords a means of learning much of 
v - needed: that the teachers of the State 
co 1 the needed answers till they are found, 
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and insist that the boys and girls of Virginia 
be taught what they need and not what a pub- 
lisher may have to sell. 


SCHOOL GARDENS AND HOME GARDENS 


Suggestions for their Improvement Made by Successful Gardeners 


I! possible have a garden at or near the 
If no ground is available that belongs 
school, try some of the neighbors to 
they will allow the use of the garden 
iting. Lay off in plots, one for each 
This makes a very good problem for 
Give them dimensions of 
i and size of the plots, and let them 
the plan for the gardens, Always work 


per eracdes. 


the plan. 
Require each grade to make, on paper, a 
f their plot, showing how it is laid off 
hat is planted in each row. Home gar- 
hould be modeled after the school gar- 
Rules governing home gardens may be 
~omewhat like the following: 
(rardens may be spaded for pupil. 
(iardens must have four things or more 
ed. 
leacher keep record of size of garden. 
leacher keep record of time of planting. 
leacher keep record of what each garden 
tains. 
(. Pupils report from time to time as to 
PCS. 
Pupils in 3rd. 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th 
erides keep record of their own gardens un- 
ipervision of teacher. 
~. (rive lessons in selection of seed—Large: 
”. Give lessons in planting—Straight rows: 
. me seed, other far apart: others in hills: 
sme deep, others shallow; cover and pat the 





oi! Jown: note difference in soaking seed. 
(rive transpianting—Why 
tran-plant ? How? 
Soo. net to break the rootlets, keep some of 
the sil clinging. Time? When the third leaf 
Time of day? When there is least 


lessons in 
Gets a larger root system. 


tp] I's. 


evaporation, late in the afternoon. 


11. Difference between transplanting and re- 
planting. Find out, if possible, why all the 
seed did not germinate. 

Oller prizes for the best home gardens in 
each grade. In every way encourage the chil- 
dren to beautify the home, 

Use of school gardens is to touch plant life 
and to give the idea of how plants grow. 


PLAN 


Plot for each grade eight feet by eighteen 
feet. 
rows half-way between main rows. 

Ist main row—Wavahead lettuce. 

Ist inter-row—Icicle radish. 

Ynd main row—French breakfast radish. 


Plant eighteen inches apart with inter- 


2nd inter-row—Iceburg lettuce. 

3rd main row—Marble carrot. 

3rd inter-row—Transplanted wayahead let- 
tuce, 

{th main row—Spinach (large seed.) 

{th inter-row—Spinach (small seed.) 

Sth main row—FEarly Egyptian beet. 

Sth inter-row—Onion sets. 

6th main row 

6th inter-row—Onion sets. 


Alaska peas. 


7th main row—Garden peas. 

7th inter-row—Transplanted lettuce. 

Sth main row—Early Jersey Wakefield Cab- 
bage (transplanted). 

Sth inter-row—Beets. 

9h main row—Snowball cauliflower. 

%h inter-row—Carrot. 


10th main row—Stringless beans (large 
seed). 
10th inter-row—Stringless beans (small 
seed). 


11th main row—Dwarf Lima beans (large 
seed). 
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11th 


seed Ps 


inter-row—Dwarf Lima beans (small 


12th main row—New improved egg plant. 
12th inter-row—Ball ansuch papper. 


LESSON ON SOIL 
Have four small flower pots, or divide win- 
dow box with four compartments; fill one with 
clay; fill one with sand; fill one with manure; 
fill one with loam. | 
Plant 


beans or 


seed (the same kind) in each- 


radish. 


corn. 
Subject each to the same 
temperature, light and moisture. 

Compare the development and growth of 
each. This should be carried far enough to 
show that loam is the best for gardens. 

Test to show when the soil is dry enough 
for planting. 

Take it up in the hand and squeeze into a 
ball, 
for planting. If 


If it crumbles apart readily, it is ready 


it sticks together it is too 


Wet. 
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EXPERIMENTS TO STUDY GERMINATION 


Roll a blotter so that it will fit inside of q 
tumbler. Place seed between blotter and 
tumbler. Note how different seed germinate; 
mark on outside of tumbler each day. 

Note 1—Which appears first, root or stem, 


Note 2—That root goes down. 

Note 3—That stem comes up. 

Note 4—Color of leaves when kept in the 
dark. 

Note 5—Color of leaves when kept in the 
light. 

Note 6—Root hairs. Explain their use. 


Prove that plant must have light, heat and 
moisture for growth. 

Note.—The above outline was prepared by a 
committee of the Southwest Virginia Primary 
Teachers’ Association at the request of a num 
ber of teachers of that section. Everything in 
it has been tried out, and is workable. 

Kare Wire er, 


Chairman of Committe 


TYPES OF ORAL LANGUAGE LESSONS 


LULA OCILLE ANDREWS, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


WORD STUDY FOR APPRECIATION 
1. Subject: “Literal and Figurative Lan- 
guage.” 
2. Place: 


3. Time: Any time at which such a lesson 


Fourth Grade. 


may grow naturally out of the regular work 
in literature and reading, or may be turned 
toward such work with pleasure and profit. 

4. Aims of the lesson: 

a. To encourage children to a closer obser- 
vation of words, to a keener interest in their 
meaning and significance, and to a deeper ap- 
preciation of their suggestiveness and individ- 
uality. 

b. Especially, to open the eyes of children 
early to the strength and beauty growing out 
of the figurative element of our language. 

5. Discussion: How many of you have 
something about your desk, or about your- 


selves, that is really and truly sharp—some- 
thing that might hurt you if you werent care- 
ful with it? 

“T have a sharp knife in my pocket.” 

“A sharp hatpin is lying on my desk.” 

“My pen and pencil are sharp.” 

“My collar and ribbon are fastened with 
several sharp pins.” 

“I have some sharp needles and a pair of 
sharp scissors in my sewing bag.” 

“There are some sharp thorns on that bunch 
of berries. I gave you.” 

That is a good list. What does sharp mean 
when we use it in this way? 

“It means having an edge or point that will 
cut or stick.” 

That is a good way to say it. Can you 
think, now. of something that we often call 
sharp, though it hasn’t any edge or point at 
all? For instance, is there anything aout 











li 


‘his winter morning that might be called 


shar} 


“| think the wind is sharp this morning.” 

| tuink so, too. Why do we call the wind 
sharp. Alice? 

“Because it reminds us of something sharp. 
It makes us think of a knife, because it feels 


most as if it had a sharp edge. Sometimes, 
we speak of a cutting wind, too.” 

Indeed we do, Alice. That is good. Who 

i think of other things that we call sharp in 

s sense? 

“Mother says she has a sharp pain when 

is neuralgia.” 

“[ lad a sharp pain myself when I had the 
toothache last week. It felt as if somebody 
were boring a hole through my head.” 

“\iss Allen, I know a man who has sharp 
ves. They look as if they would go right 
through me.” 

Yes, John. 


wl persons 


And there are other things 
which we often call sharp. 
What are they ? 

“\ person may have a sharp voice, or a 

iy) face, or sharp features, or a sharp tem- 

~\nd don’t we sometimes hear of a sharp 
vue and sharp words, Miss Allen?” 

Unfortunately, we do, Mary. What do we 
mean by such expressions? 

“\ sharp tongue is one that can say sharp 
words, T suppose, and sharp words are words 
that hurt our feelings.” 

Well said, Mary. 

“\ man wanted to sell my father a fine cow 
the «ther day. and father wanted the cow, too, 
uit le wouldn’t take it because he said the 

in wanted to drive too sharp a bargain with 

\ good example. Will. Sometimes we say 
isharp trade for the same thing. 

“Sometimes we call boys and girls sharp 
ie we mean they are smart or clever.” 
How many kinds of meanings 


| 


So we do. 


have we found for the word sharp? 

“Two. We use one when we speak of any- 
thine that is sure enough sharp. with a real 
elge ora point that will cut or stick. We use 
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the other when we speak of something that 
isn’t really, truly sharp itself, but reminds us, 
or makes us think, of something else that is.” 

That is well said, Ethel. Let us think of 
another word—this time of something sunny, 
that is, something on which the sun really 
shines. 

“Yesterday was a sunny day.” 

“We have a warm, sunny schoolroom. 

“T sit by a sunny window.” 

“Our cat likes to curl up in a sunny spot on 
the back porch.” 

“We read the other day that in England 
they train peach trees flat against a sunny 
wall.” 

“T remember a line in Stevenson’s poem, 
The Suns Travels, which we learned last 
spring. It says , 

‘We round the sunny garden play.’ ” 

Those are excellent. Now think of some- 
thing that we call sunny only because it re- 
sembles or reminds us of the brightness and 
warmth of sunlight. 

“My mother has a sunny face and a sunny 
smile.” 

Then she must have a sunny nature, too, 
Mary, or a sunny disposition, or a sunny 
spirit. 

“Sometimes when I ask grandmother what 
she is smiling about, she says she is thinking 
of sunny memories. 

What beautiful things to think about. 

“Oh. Miss Allen, couldn’t we use sunshine 
with this second kind of meaning as well as 
sunny?” 

Certainly, Emily. What have vou in mind? 

“T just happened to think of a song we 
sometimes sing at Sunday School,— 

“There is sunshine in mv heart.’ 
And yesterday I heard mother say that our 
baby is the sunshine of the house.” 

You have a good memory, Emily, and you 
are quite right about this use of sunshine. I 
am sure many of you can think of other words 
with these two kinds of meanings. Who has 
thought of one that T haven’t mentioned ? 

“T was thinking of dull. because it is the 
opposite of sharp, the one we were talking 
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about a few minutes ago. Can we use that?” 
Try 


“Well, IT thought that in one meaning we 


it and see, Ella. 


might say a knife is dull, or an ax is dull, or a 
cli I] 
att . 


say a boy is dull, or a story is dull, or she has 


hoe is In the other meaning we might 
a dull mind.” 

And vou may, Ella. That is a good choice. 
“Isnt fright such a word, too? We speak 


of bright days, and bright lights, and bright 


fires. Then we speak of a bright smile, and a 
bright mind, and bright idea.” 

“What about Aa;/7. Miss Allen? Stone and 
Iron are really. truly hard. But sometimes 


And 


when we b Vs are heaten ina fame, we say it 


we children say we have a hard lesson. 


is hard luck. And people talk a great deal 

about hard time 
Yes. Tom. 

I had a hard 

what we heard 

about Moses: 
“Oh. ves! Pharaoh had a 


let the children of Israel go out of 


don't they ‘is 

And my mother used to tell me 
head. 
the other day In our story 


And do ‘you remember 


hard heart and 
wouldn't 
Kevpt.” 

“Miss Allen. I 


two meaning words, 


think sirecet is one of those 
too.” 

Show us how. Clara. 

“Well, we 
sweet 
kind of 
a sweet smile, or a sweet baby, don't 


say that sugar, and candy, and 
to taste. 
when 


cake, are sweet But we mean 


another sweet we sav a sweet 
face or 
we?” 
Yes, Clara. I’m glad you mentioned sweet. 
Tt is used a great deal. 
examples of this second meaning of sweet? 


“2 Dke @ 


“She sang a 


Who can give other 
sweet voice.” 
sweet si ne. 

“My sister has a sweet disposition. 

“Miss Allen, my mother savs I have a sweet 
tooth. Is that the same kind of sweet?” 

Not just exactly, Tom, but something like 
it. I That 
that vou and IT have a great liking for sweet 
things to eat. I've just thought of something. 
What do you think we might say now about 
Sarah's grandmother’s sunny memories? 


have a sweet tooth. too. means 


“They must be sweet memories, too.” 
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I’m sure they are. Do you remember the 
song we sang at opening exercises this niorp- 
Ing? 
*Yes,—and oh, yes! It says 
‘Sweet land of liberty.’ ” 
“And there’s another line with sweet in 
‘Sweet Freedom’s Song.’ 
“IT remember another song we often sing at 


Sunday School. I love to sing about “Th; 


sweet story of old.’ ” 

And so we might go on, and on, if we onl 
had time. for a great many of our ev 
words have these double meanings. SS 


vou like to know the real names for the-e ty 


kinds of meanings? One is a literal me 
and the other is a figurative meaning. A lit 
eral meaning is a letter-for-letter mean 

a plain, matter-of-fact, every day meaning 
Such a word means just exactly what (t 
letter by letter, as it were. 

A figurative word doesn’t mean just exact 
What it savs. It means move than it says. a1 
this additional idea gives it a more beautiful 
meaning, a fanciful or poetic meaning. Who 
remembers the last picture we studied? 

“IT do. It was Millet’s Feeding Her Bi 

Does birds mean exactly what it says in thiat 
title?’ Why did the painter use that word 
instead of the word children? What makes 
that 2 more beautiful name for the picture 
than Feeding Her Children would have |een+ 
What does the title make us think of be-idles 
Yes, and thiat 


is just what makes birds a figurative wor 


what we see in the picture? 
The painter used it because he wished ws t 
see in our minds, or imagine that we se 
other picture ay, hind his picture, other qf 


behind his figures. That makes us enjoy lis 


picture even more. So, a figurative meaning 
is one that calls up some object or figure, some 


picture or image, that is different from the 


thing we are thinking about, yet like | in 
some way that makes it more interestiny 0° 
beautiful. 

Are you glad that words have these two 
kinds of meanings? Why? When de we 


wish plain words with plain meanings?  \ lien 
do we wish figurative meanings? Wher: are 








the 


Orn- 





ly to find figurative language used 
often? What would our language be 
| any figurative meanings at all? Yes, 
d be something like a world without 


ctures or music, without flowers or 
or like a gray day without any sun- 


\,. you helping to wear out any of these 
What do you think 
happen to the figures on a beautifully 
dered cloth if we used it for a dust- 
Just so we have worn-out, 
A few 


ago we were speaking of the word 


i] meanings ? 


\ ery dav ? 


ligures in our language, too. 


Almost everything is sweet nowadays. 
Wi a sweet dress, a sweet picture, a sweet 
a sweet house, a sweet baby, a sweet 
And 


some of the exaggerated expressions 


{ <weet teacher, a sweet book, ete. 
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Yes, “too sweet for anything’ 
Are you helping to 


with sweet? 
and “perfectly sweet.” 
wear out the meaning of sweet? Are you 
helping to fade any other figures? 

They tell us that some peoples, like the Ar- 
and Persians, are very poetic and 
use figurative 
Eugene Field 


menians 
imaginative and language a 
great deal more than we do. 
tries to show us this in his Armenian Lullaby. 
Shall I read it to you? When I am through 
you may pick out the figurative expressions 
for use. 

6. Assignment: Let us see who can have 
the best list of familiar words with both lit- 
eral and figurative meanings for tomorrow. 
And you will enjoy looking back on the poems 
and stories you have learned to find the figura- 


tive language there. 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


J. H. BINFORD, Secretary. MRS. L. R. DASHIELL, Director of Leagues 


lve following report of the Civie League of 


x ‘) was read at the recent State Confer 
ence for Edueation in this city at the League 
Mecting of the Co-operative Education Asso- 


tion by Mrs. Sayres, delegate from the 
eigue and principal of the high school of that 
The excellence of the work and_ the 

lid spirit of co-operation makes it a note- 


iv League. The officers are Mrs. Ella 


Wood. president: Mrs. Howard Gilmer, vice- 
president: Miss Mary Keister, secretary: Mrs. 
(). |’. Jordan, treasurer. 
hairman, Fellow Teachers, Ladies and Gentle- 
asked to represent the Civic League of Pu- 
las Va., and to tell you in a few words of the 
&] it has engendered and the work done in our 


01 nity. 
ay interest you to know that Pulaski is a new 
f about 6,000 souls, situated in the mountains 
southwest part of our State. It is in the heart 


blue grass region, and has for its chief indus- 
e making of pig iron and acid. 

“eptember, 1913, a few earnest women deeply 
ig the educational needs of our town met at 

sh school building to form a Mother's Club, or 
ative educational club—its object being to 
a wider interest in educational matters, and 


especially to create an atmosphere of sympathy be- 
tween the public generally and the school officials, 
the patrons and the teachers. 

At this meeting there were thirty-five members. 

So earnest and determined were these members 
that they soon drew their neighbors and friends into 
the organization and the Mothers’ Club was merged 
into a Civic League, with the understanding that its 
primary activities should be devoted to school work. 

Its members increased until we now have a mem- 
bership of one hundred and thirty-five. This Civic 
League in its mere existence has done a great social 
work for Pulaski. 

Ours is not a typical old Virginia town where every 
one knows his next door neighbor, his history and 
his business, but our people are cosmopolitan, a 
family from Massachusetts living next door, one from 
Texas, another from New York, next to one from 
California. 

Each was busy with his own concerns—we lacked 
a common interest. The Civic League has welded 
together people of all creeds and faiths, of different 
political tenets, and of various castes and social po- 
sition. 

Dealing as it does with moral issues, mental train- 
ing, sanitation and health and happiness of the com- 
munity our women, old and young, find in its activi- 
ties a common work and common interest. 

Its interest in educational matters (and I speak 
from the standpoint of a teacher) has created for 
the school a new atmosphere. The problems of dis- 
cipline are reduced to a minimum when the parent, 
teacher and pupil are a unit on all questions of good 
government, right thinking and right living. This 
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leaves the teacher free to devote his energies to 
active constructive work for the school instead of 
frittering away his time in devising punitive sys- 
tems. Since I have been principal of the high school 


I have not often failed to receive the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the parent, and while I feel that my work is 
done in a critical atmosphere it is never a hostile 


one 

iaast year the school board feeling that our equip- 
ment was inadequate to the needs of the town, asked 
that bonds be issued for nearly $69,000 to erect a 
new high school building. 

About ten days before the election the opposition 
was so great that we thought the measure would be 
lost At a called meeting of the most prominent 


town the Democratic chairman, 
politician, was asked for advice 
He said, “Turn the Civic 


business men of the 
thoughtful 

to the campaign. 
and you'll carry it.” 
league got and the 
overwhelming majority 
Their timely help in the 
sympathy between the 


a most 
in regard 
League 

This 
day was an 
bond 
has 
and the 

It has undertaken to furnish the auditorium of the 


loose - 
result on election 
in favor of the 
hour of need 
School Board 


busy 


issue 
created a 


league, 


new school building, and to that end will devote the 
funds raised last year some $650.00. Plans are now 
on foot to raise this amount to $1,000 before the 
close of the vear. 

The league has the backing of the best business 
men of the town. The manager of the acid plant 
has asked its interest in the new hospital about to 
he established And last week in their efforts to 
give clean entertainment to the town it was neces- 
sary to pledge themselves some $300 or $400, and 
nine business men offered themselves as surety. 

I have tried to tell you in a few words of the 
social, economic and educational activities of the 
Pulaski League, and believe all who know of its 
work will agree with me when I say it has awakened 


the social conscience and consciousness of our town, 
and is rapidly creating a new intellectual and educa- 
tional atmosphere in our midst. 


DOWN IN) MIDDLESEX 


On 
Richmond 
the 
Water 


left 
where I 


the Conference I 


Fredericksburg, 


Sunday after 
for 
boarded Rappahannock steamer, bound 
Middlesex. On board I 
Dr. Frank Lewis. superintendent of 
Lancaster Northumberland: Mr. 


principal of the Newlands High School: and 


for View in 
found 
and Beale. 
a number of trustees and teachers—all return- 
ing wiser (but sadder it seemed to me) from 
the Richmond meeting. 

After supper Principal Beale organized the 
feachers into a choir, he himself leading the 
singing and playing accompaniments on the 


mandolin. They sang some beautiful songs 


and hymns which Dr. Lewis and I enjoyed 
greatly: and IT must confess that the teachers. 
while they sang. looked happier and prettier 
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than teachers usually do when they have thei; 
“fighting class-room faces on.” 

In due time I reached Water View, where 
I was met by Mr. Percifull. This superin. 
tendent has not yet acquired an auto, and one 
of the most elegant testimonials to the fact 
that he has visited many schools this fall was 
the condition of his horse. This animal was 
considerably “run down,” and had a peculiar 
gait that reminded me of the tango. 
covered a lot of territory with this faithful 


But we 


beast during the week. 

On Monday we visited three schools, the 
largest being Lane View, near the Essex line. 
At all three schools we found good leagues; 
and, at Lane View, where the evening meet- 
ing was held, we had a fine audience. The 
same was true at all our night meetings, 
Some leagues make the mistake, I fear, of 
holding their meetings in the afternoon wher 
the men will not attend. 

On Tuesday we spent the day with Prof. 
Bedinger of the Church View High School. 
This school is well graded and has a capable 
corps of teachers. Miss Virgie Pitt, the prim- 
ary teacher is one of the most capable workers 
I have seen anywhere. For the past sever 
vears Miss Pitt has attended the University 
Summer School: she has mastered the difficult 
art of keeping her pupils busy; and has all the 
devices to be found in the primary rooms of 
city schools. Prof. Bedinger has this session 
reorganized the league at Church View: and. 
judging from the large audience that met - 
here, it will do excellent work. 

from Church View we went to Urbanna. 
where we had the pleasure of meeting Mis: 
Blanche Jones, the successful principal of this 
school for the past three years. They have : 
fine building at Urbanna and also a fine lot 
of teachers and pupils. The league here has 
done excellent work. 

The next point visited was Saluda where a 
good audience greeted us in spite of the rain 
There is a fine new school at Saluda; this es 
sion the men of the town are taking great 1!- 
terest in the league meetings. 

Middlesex has only three one-room schvols 
one of which we visited on Thursday. We 


liked the teacher, a fine. enthusiastic <!! 








elr 








teaching her first school. As in all such schools. 
we fovnd irregular attendance a serious men- 
ave to the success of the school. There were 
yine in the Primer class—all on different 
pages. “They attend so irregularly,” ex- 
plaine:| the teacher. In the school was a fif- 
wen-\car-old girl, attending this year for the 


“My brother couldn’t come; so I 
didn't.” she said. 


first time. 


The next school on the list was “The Rap- 
palannock.” The president of the league here 
sid to me, “Some of our members would 
rather attend a league meeting than take a 
p to Baltimore.” Would that this were true 
in every league! 


tr") 


From Rappahannock we went to Syringa. 
one of the most attractive schools in the coun- 
iy. Lhe league here has raised large sums of 
money in times past; but is having trouble this 
sess on because it is difficult to secure a presi- 
lent. 

The last school visited was Deltaville and 
e found the best league meeting on the 
trip. It was steadily raining; but a large 
All the officers were 


nere W 


row Was in attendance. 


in their places, the business was_ transacted 
vith celerity, and no less than eight different 


members took part in the discussions. After 
the meeting adjourned, the young people re- 
mained to sing and to play games under the 
supervision of Mr. Townsend, the principal. 


A SCIHIOOL OF BY-GONE DAYS 


Described by Col. Farinholt at a meeting of 
the Lane View League in Middlesex. 

“Before the war, in my old home of York- 
town, there was a large school taught by one 
of Virginia’s most famous ante-bellum teach- 
ers, (claden Len Corbin Salter (Grandfather 
of Mr. Osear L. Shewmake, former State Ex- 
The school enrolled about seventy- 
‘ive students, many of whom rode or drove in 
private conveyances at least six miles. The 
tition was $25 per session; and Mr. Salter 
wad one gentlemen and two lady assistants. 
nearby called The 


miner), 


There was a_ tree 


Lafayette Tree because it was planted by the 
great Frenchman on a visit to Yorktown. This 
'ree crew more and better switches than any 
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tree in America, so the boys of the Salter 
school were wont to say. 

There was a boy near Yorktown named Alec 
Hogg, the son of a poor and uneducated man 
who seemed not to appreciate the value of 
education. My father took a fancy to this boy, 
who was exceedingly bright, and paid his 
tuition in the Salter School. In two years 
Alec completed the course of study and was 
kept at college two years by my father. After 
this Alec taught in a private academy, receiv- 
ing for his services, $600 per annum. In the 
course of time he saved some money, attended 
the University where he took a complete course, 
and lived a most useful life. He married hap- 
pily, educated all his children, wrote a num- 
ber of books, and died a few years ago while 
serving as superintendent of schools in Fort 
Worth, Texas. The people of Fort Worth 
have erected a monument to his memory.” 


A MODERN SCHOOL 


To be found in one of the greatest States of 
the Central West. Reported by a one-room 
school inspector in the year 1913. 

“Tf there had been an attempt to find the 
worst place to locate the school they could not 
have done better. Grounds are overgrown 
with brush and weeds. The building is lower 
than the road. The ceiling was once blue; the 
seats were of various styles and many were 
broken; the door was held from the outside by 
a hasp and padlock, and inside by a large rock 
The parents are accustomed to criticise. The 
teacher wore no coat. He had on a faded blue 
shirt with attached collar, no tie and big. wide 
black suspenders. He wore a gold ring and 
a leather watch fob. No time was lost since the 
teacher was usually hearing two or three recita- 
Recitations consisted of ques- 
Teacher 


tions at a time. 
tions of fact and nobody answered. 
heard a reading lesson and grammar class at 
once, holding a book in each hand. A reading 
recitation consisted of the pupils naming 
words in a halting way and teacher's telling 
when the halt was too long. <A boy read five 
minutes while the teacher was explaining 1 
problem toa girl. Boy thirteen was in second 
reader and had never studied arithmetic. Dur- 
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ing recitations nobody seemed to pay attention 
except the person performing.” 

(Description of one-room school in one of 
the most progressive Central States visited by 


nm the 1913.) 


Inspector veal 


GOOD ROADS MEETING IN) JANUARY 


All teachers and principals are urged {oO as 
sist their leagues in holding a good roads meet- 
Ing in the month of January. The Co-opera- 
Asso lation 


suggestions the 


live will send out Programs and 


first week in the new vear. UA 


prize of five dollars will be awarded the pupil 


sending in the best paper on, “The Value of 
(rood Roads To A Community,” the condition 
being that this paper must be the best read 
at a Good Reads Meeting. Will you not see 
that such a meeting is held in your school / Is 
it not an important subject? If vou fail to 


FeL a program, drop us a eard, 


CITIZEN S READING COURSE 


The first pamphlet in the reading course 
will be issued about January Ist. Its title 
Is The Shenandoah Valley In History and 
Literature: its author, Dr. John W. Wayland. 
of the Harrisonburg Normal. Do you not 


want these valuable pamphlets, teacher friend 7 
Will vou not interest a few of your league 
a list before it 


members’ Send us is too late: 


the supply is limited. 


CHILDREN'S READING COURSES 


RQWOKS IN 


First, Second, and Third Grades, Three 
Boe ks. 
Big People and Little People of Other 


Lands. 
Bovhood of Famous Americans. 
Once Upon A Time Stories. 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES, THREE BOOKS 


Stories of American Life and Adventure. 
Ri binson Crusoe. 
Nights with Uncle Remus. 


Stonewall Jackson. 


HIGHER GRADES, FOUR BOOKS 


The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come: 
Island: Asia: Enoch 
New 


Treasure Carpenter's 


Arden: 


Testament. 
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All school pupils who pursue this reading, op 


any other books approved by the teacher wij} 
be awarded a handsome certificate. Ti, ap- 
plies to city, town, and country school; ang 
should especially interest pupils in the evrades 








The picture shown above was taken at a! 


of the Piedmont School and Civic League, rr: 
organized in Smyth county by Mr. George A. |] 
principal of the school. This league in a mo 
school is planning great work for the pres 
sion. 

Superintendent Wright and Mrs. Dashiell 
ized a good league of twenty-seven members at 
rose School on the evening of December Sth 
building has recently been improved and acs 
and the league will make an effort to bring 
children into the school. 

The Civic League of Kenbridge, Lunenburg 
has steadily gone forward in its good work. 
the past year the league has expended $360.0 
provement to the building, inside as well as 
and has also contributed $5.00 to the Belgian 
Fund. Mrs. George Walthal has succeeded Mr 
Hobgood, resigned, as president. The leag 
sixty-four members. 

The Mt. Pleasant League, of Charles City 
sends an encouraging report with a list of n¢ 
cers. President, Mr. W. M. Nance: Secretar) 
Hannah Marston. The Mt. Pleasant School h: 
eleven pupils, and the league has a small m 
ship, but last January this fine little organi 
held a Good Roads meeting, which resulted 
improvement of five miles of roads. 

On December 11th, Mr. Binford addressed tt! 
liamsburg Civic Association, a splendid organ 
that has been in existence for the past five 
One of the most notable accomplishments of 
ganization is the establishment of a fine 
library in the city of Williamsburg. Miss 
Vaden is president of the association. 

A league has just been organized at Clay’s 
Halifax county, with thirteen members. Th 
méeting after organization was held on De: 


11th, with a large attendance and new members 
added. 

A league was organized at Ivanhoe School, | 
wick county, November 24th. Meredithville, Vi! 
president; 


with Mrs. W. W. Johnson Mrs. 
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‘OF Hardy. vice-president; Mrs. R. T. Sanders, secretary; 
\..by Taylor, treasurer. The league has mem- 

ers if twenty-one. 
dp)- \lr. ©“. F. Walter, secretary of the Conicville 
if Shenandoah county, sends in an excellent 
le oport. The league has observed Patrons’ Day, Good 
se Roads ay, Better Farming Day, and has raised 
¢51.7 rr local improvement. The league has laid 
iare feet of cement around the well and 


eague at Mechum’s River is only one month 
it has done so much noteworthy work in 
the f month of its existence that it deserves men- 
school board put a new roof on the bui!d- 
league members and others interested 
ifficient money to buy new flooring, the floor 
| free of charge. An entertainment was given 
hich enough was cleared to buy patent desks 
to seat thirty-two children. The league has nineteen 
members, Mrs. H. Marshall, president. , 
Ta hannock league, quietly working and saying 
ut little about it, has recently been importuned for 
a report and the result is as follows: The league of 
which Mrs. Ware is president has fitted up a library, 
with kks, chairs and tables and will buy a drugget 
nd stove for it soon. For the school rooms the 
bought curtains, maps, globe; graded, 
aned and rolled four acres of grounds and made 
them heautiful. Also bought and hung a bell. 
\lanakin Civic League meets every month in 
the ir It has twenty-four members and during 
{ of 1914 raised $230.95. Of this amount 
$145.15 was paid as the league’s share on the new 
school building. An organ has been pur- 


’ | tion e 


ing ne 


league has 
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chased, pictures, library and curtains for the school. 

(The statement below was prepared for the recent 
State Conference in November in this city. Since 
that date, however, many reports have come in, but 
are not included in the statement as they came too 
late. ) 


Hmong the Colleges 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE, 

(nider the direction of Colonel T. A. Jones, the pro- 
fes of engineering, the improvements on the 
g1 s, which were begun in the early summer, are 

nearing completion. The three new officers’ 
rs will be ready for occupancy by the first of 
onth, and the three old residences, which are 
thoroughly renovated, will be occupied about 
‘ later. The old houses’ outward appearances 
een changed very little, being rebuilt along 
me lines. The new ones, however, are of an 

different style of architecture, but have the 


same outward finish. All of these houses are heated 
and hted by the same plant which supplies the 

Tl ontract for the earthwork calls for its being 
finished by the first of February. The total amount 


is about 36,000 cubic yards, fifty per cent of 

ng solid limestone. The dirt from the cut is 

being used to fill the old cemetery, which is directly 
in front of the new quarters. 

General E. W. Nichols, the superintendent, and 
Mrs ichols have recently returned from a trip to 
Chicago, where General Nichols addressed a meet- 
ing of the Northwestern Alumni Association and 


‘tended to important business connected with his 


offic 





Tabulated Statement of Leagues for 1914. 
Number of counties having leagues ...... 100 
Total number of leagues... .... 2.6 .0see0s 776 
i ee ee 24,000 
i ge | 566 
Pe I ag bio esis terns Sndeew a ewe ewes 199 
Money raised for local improvement...... $49,385.88 

75 per cent observed Patrons’ Day. 

35 per cent observed Health Day. 

30 per cent observed Good Roads Day. 

20 per cent observed Better Farming Day. 
Communities visited by Mrs. Dashiell, director, 

| a re ae 70 
PI i oo n.d rhe eens oases earn 72 
QIN oo oiia5 sono wicca 0.00 sl 'w a leew 33 
Leagues reorganized and work planned...... 37 
Patrons TRF SUCCUEOd. 2a 5 nes eseccvekcsees 13 
Co a een eae ee 5 
EES I co in aie noa a wie Mia aoa nIea 4 
a ne eee) eee ay eee 1,057 
League literature sent by request and regular 

ee NE 5 gun org Sse He Ra wb als ee ae 10,112 
PEPE TERE oo 5 sh SG oon eas con esnsesey $37 

In order to meet the deficit on the New Market 


Battle picture, which was unveiled in the Jackson 
Memorial Hall last June, the committee in charge, 
composed of Greenlee D. Letcher, Frederick S. Greene 
and J. C. Miller, has had photogravures made of the 
painting for distribution among the alumni and 
friends of the Institute. These reproductions were 
made by a French concern, and, although they mea- 
sure but twenty-two by sixteen inches, are very 
vivid. The original painting is eighteen feet wide 
and twenty-three feet high. 

Owing to the fact that no Christmas furlough is 
granted cadets, the authorities arranged a series of 
entertainments for the holiday week, chief among 
them being a concert on Christmas Eve by the Mor- 
row Brothers’ quartet. 

An order containing a new schedule of drills for 
the winter months has just been published. Under 
the new plan it is proposed to give each class indi- 
vidual instruction in certain special drills until all 
the classes become proficient. The schedule for each 
week is as follows. Monday, Battalion problems; 
Tuesday—Infantry drill, close order; Wednesday— 
Butt’s Manual:. Thursday and Friday—Artillery and 
Military topography for the first class, signal and 
heliograph for the second class, first aid to the in- 
jured for the third class, and Butt’s Manual for the 
fourth class. 

B. F. C., Correspondent. 
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VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


President Eggleston has been unanimously elected 
president of the Blacksburg Board of Trade to suc- 
ceed Dr. S. W. Fletcher. resigned. 

United States Commissioner of Education, P. P. 
Claxton. has placed the V. P. I. on the list of accred- 
ited schools for the U. S. Military Academy. 

The fall number of the V. P. I. Bulletin contains 
sketches of the new members of the faculty and of 
the two new members of the Board of Visitors—W. 
DD. Mount, of Saltviile, and R. S. Craig, of Richmond. 
Among the larger articles are an account of the 
Smith-Lever Act, an address of Professor J. S. A. 
Johnson on “Engineering and Engineers.” and two 
excellent papers by President Eggleston on “Demon- 
stration Work in Virginia” and ‘Educating the Pro- 
ducer.” Coach Branch Bocock contributes an inter- 
esting article on “The New Field House.” 

At the first meeting of the recently organized 
V. P. I. Science Club, Professor R. B. H. Begg, read a 
paper on “The New Sewage-disposal Plant.’ The 
paper was illustrated by drawings and a model, and 
called forth an interesting discussion. Dr. W. E. 
Barlow presented a short biographical account of Sir 
William C. Roberts-Austin. Dr. H. S. Reed reported 
on Ni-Chrome needles as a substitute for platinum 
wires in bacteriological work, exhibited the needles, 
and explained the manner of mounting the wire in 
aluminum handles. 

At the December meeting of the Science Club Dr. 
Smulyan read an interesting paper on “The Insect 
Food of Some of Our Birds.” In amplification of the 
paper Dr. E. A. Smyth exhibited the skins of the 
birds considered and pceinted out the distinguishing 
A lively discussion followed. Professor 
read a short paper on “The Great 


” 


differences. 
F. L. Robeson 
Moon Hoax of 1835. 

The free course for the county demonstration 
agents of Virginia will begin at the V. P. I. January 
11th and continue to February 1st. In addition to 
the regular lectures on farming subjects, special lec- 
tures will be given this term in drainage and irriga- 
tion, poultry husbandry, hog cholera control, etc. 
One period each day will be allowed for a general 
round table discussion. 

The regular Farmers’ Winter Short Course of one 
month begins February 1st. The scope of its work 
has been greatly broadened, so that nearly every 
subject of vital interest to the farmers will receive 
attention. Among the more important subjects to 
be discussed in the course are the following: Soils, 
manures and fertilizers, farm crops, farm sanitation 
and engineering. plant diseases, discourses on ani- 
mals, fruit growing, etc. 


School 


ACCOMAC CORN CLUB 


i 

The efforts of the Boys’ Corn Club of Accomac 
county were brought to a successful close on Friday, 
November 20, 1914, under the auspices of a field day 
and corn club exhibition, at Parksley, Va. A large 


and enthusiastic gathering of teachers and parents 
attended the fair, and much to the satisfaction of 
the management, seemed to enjoy the entire day. 
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FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 


President Russell attended the meeting of the Nor. 
mal School Board at Harrisonburg on December 15+) 

During the past month Mr. A. B. Chandler, at: has 
addressed educational meetings in the counties o 
Nansemond, Charles City and Isle of Wight. 

The new high school building at Spotsylvanj, 
Courthouse was dedicated on November 24th, thy 
dresses being made by Mr. A. B. Chandler, Jr., anj 
Senator Claude A. Swanson. About forty members 
of the junior and senior classes attended the dedica. 
tion exercises. 

The Fredericksburg Normal School was well repre. 
sented in the State Teachers’ Association in Rich. 
mond at Thanksgiving. President Russell was presi- 
dent of the Association. Most of the faculty of th 
Normal School were present. Mr. Tyner, Miss 
Fraser, Miss Atkinson. and Miss Withers were op 
the program. Mr. Chandler is vice-president from 
the first district. A number of the senior class wer 
also present. 

A local chapter of the Alumnae Association was 
formed among the Richmond teachers during the 
Thanksgiving teachers’ meeting. Miss Gay Wilson 
was elected temporary chairman. 

A special meeting of the Athletic Association was 
held in the auditorium of the Normal School on De- 
cember 1st. President Russell and Mr. Harrison ad- 
dressed the association. Much interest is manifested 
in all phases of athletic work. A golf course is being 
planned. 

On December 2nd the Battleground Campfire held 
a ceremonial meeting to confer honors and _ initiat 
“Wood Gatherers” and a “Fire Maker.” The public 
was invited. 

The Y. W. C. A. of the Normal School gave its 
annual bazaar on Friday, December 11. Besides 
fancy work, Japanese articles and hand made books 
were sold. About seventy dollars were realized by 
the sale. 

A great many pictures have been taken for th 
exhibit which the Normal School will send to the 
Panama Exposition. 

The school annual, “The Battle Field,” will 
published again this year. This decision has been 
made by the majority of the students voting for its 
publication. 

Invitations have been received to the marriage 
of Mr. Sunyon Harrison to Miss Cleora Segar, of 
Sherwood Forest, Fredericksburg, Va., on December 
26. Mr. Harrison is a member of the faculty of the 
Normal School. 

Colonel Parke P. Deane, of Windsor, Va., was 4 
recent guest at the school. 


} 


Mews 


The field day feature of the occasion consisted of 
the following events: 50-yard dash, won by Stanley 
Elmore, of the Onancock High School; 100-yard dash, 
won by Stanley Elmore, of Onancock High School: 
running high jump, won by Floyd Matthews, of 
Parksley High School; running broad jump, won bY 
Ben Turlington, of Onancock High School; throwing 
baseball, won by Ben Turlington, of Onancock High 
School; sack race won by Forest Belote, of Painter 














H ool; potato race, won by Ben Turlington, 
f O1 ock High School. The prizes of each event 
-ope given by the business men of Parksley. 
The Roy’s Corn Club exhibit, in charge of Mr. C. 
1 ( on, County Demonstrator, played a very en- 
ind instructive part in the day’s program. 
ibition room was crowded during the entire 
interested parents and friends of the boys. 
ing of the corn was done by Mr. S. C. Miller, 
Virginia Truck Experiment Station, Norfolk, 
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The prize for the best showing from an acre of 
early corn, taking in consideration yield, economy 
of production and report was awarded to Edwin 
Turlington, of Melfa School. The prize for the best 
showing from an acre of potato corn (corn planted 
after Irish potato crop has been gathered) consider- 
ing yield, economy of production and report was 
awarded to Schley Finney, of Parksley High School. 
The best ten ear exhibit was awarded to Edwin Turl- 
ington. The best single ear exhibit was awarded to 
Edwin Turlington, of Melfa School. 


Our Letter Bor 


DR KENT WRITES OF EDUCATION IN WYOMING 


m iN 


Sheridan, Wyoming, December 1, 1914. 


Dear Mr. Everett. 

During my sojourn in this most interesting coun- 
iry | have not neglected to inform myself as to the 
rovisions for education. I cannot undertake to give 

detailed account of them, even would this 

he necessary, for it would be largely a duplicate of 
ergetic efforts made by all the progressive 
Western States to prevent illiteracy and further gen- 


eral education. 

Among other things that have struck me, how- 
ever, are three: 

First. The ample physical provisions made in the 


ities to house the school population. In this city 
Sheridan) just about the size of Charlottesville, 
I are three large school buildings in as many 
tions of the city, in addition to a large high school 
lilding beautifully located on a commanding hill. 
Second. The significant part played in administer- 
ing the enactment for general education by women. 
| heard a campaign address by the Democratic can- 
lidate for State Superintendent of Education, herself 
livision superintendent, of such success that in 


her own division she had been for several terms un- 
opposed. Her speech manifested familiarity with 
the local conditions as well as adequate acquaint- 
ance with the ideals and methods of other States. 
As a good Democrat I regretted her failure to be 
elected, but I am informed that her successful ad- 
versary has commended herself by her distinct ser- 
vices and probably deserved re-election. 

Third. The thought being given by the clergy to 
religious education in the public schools. In my 
judgment there is nothing connected with our Vir- 
ginia educational system that more urgently needs 
our attention than training in morality and religion. 
Yet I know of nothing to which our leaders of pub- 
lic education are giving less attention. I am not 
sure that our superintendents have any familiarity 
with the Gary, Dakota or Colorado experiments in 
solving this vexed problem. Later I may call the 
attention of your readers to the relative merits of 
these systems and to some modifications that might 
readily be made to adapt any one of them to our 
Virginia conditions. Perhaps the oldest State may 
learn something of profit from these youngest and 
more venturesome sisters. 

Very sincerely, 
CHARLES W. KENT. 





News Notes and Visits of Superintendents 


NOVEMBER REPORTS 


The work in Accomac is moving along very well. 
G. G. JOYNES, Supt. 


se Se 
in Campbell county, we have a farm demonstrator, 
‘omato club demonstrator, and a colored industrial 


supervisor, 
W. L. GARBEE, Supt. 
es S 


sids for the erection of a new high school building 
at Alexandria were opened by the school committee 
of the city council November 9th. No contract has 
een awarded. The committee is considering the 
‘ids in detail. We hope they will reach a decision 
‘lan early date. Several of our teachers and my- 


self attended the annual meeting of the Virginia 
Teachers’ Association held in Richmond, November 
W. H. SWEENEY, Supt. 


-{th to 28th. 


The board of supervisors of Alleghany county sup- 
plemented the local canning club supervisor’s salary. 
We are completing a long walk-bridge over Jackson 
river. This bridge will make it safe for more than 
fifteen children to attend school. We placed the best 
teachers possible in the one and two-room schools, 
paying them five dollars per month more than the 
salary paid last year. As a result we are having 
better work done in these schools this time than 
ever before. We are having the teeth, eyes, ears and 
throat of the children examined by specialists with- 
out cost to any one. We had a school fair on the 
13th and 14th. The exhibits, from all parts of the 
ccunty, showed that much progress is being made 
along industrial lines. Our hope is that many more 
pupils will engage in industrial work this year. 
Twenty-one girls in one community have indicated 
their desire to take up the canning work. 

J. G. JETER, Supt. 





to 
~I 
to 


Danville is to have an open air school. This school 
will begin January 4th and continue during the ses- 
sion. The Gipsy Smith Mission Band will furnish 


the tent, ete. The school board will furnish the 
teacher, F. H. WHEATLEY, Supt. 
. | 


The enrollment and attendance have been affected 
by contagious diseases, but school spirit is good. 
School administration would be easy in Grayson 
now, if we had enough money to meet growing de- 
mands G. F. CARR, Supt. 

Ss SS 

The enrollment in Gloucester county increased for 
the month 201, attendance increased for the month 
161. We are making a canvass for every child who 
does not attend school with fine results, as shown 
by the number of teachers’ visits to homes and in- 
crease of enrollment. R. A. FOLKES, Supt. 

SS © OS 

November was a month of special activity with 
the schools of Isle of Wight county. Many schools 
held Patrons’ Day Old leagues were re-organized 
and new ones started. Prof. A. B. Chandler de- 
livered four fine addresses in the county, and sev- 


eral local speakers addressed the various leagues. 
The white enrollment for November is nearly 300 
over the corresponding month last year. A large 


number of our teachers attended the conference. 
GAVIN RAWLS, Supt. 
2 © 

The schools of Nelson county progressed satis- 
factorily during the past month. The enrollment of 
white pupils shows an increase of one hundred and 
thirteen over the same month last year. <A consid- 
erable number of colored schools are not at present 
in operation on account of lack of teachers, but most 
of them will open in December. Our school boards 
and County Teachers’ Association were well repre- 
sented at the State Educational Conference in Rich- 


4.9 


mond, November 24-27, 

H, T. HARRIS, Supt. 

MS © 

The Newport News city schools were well repre- 
sented at the Educational Conference in Richmond, 
November 24-27, and all derived much benefit from 
the meeting, a report of which will be made at a 
meeting of our Teachers’ Association, December 11. 
We organized a Co-operative Education Association 
Thursday evening, November 19, with the following 
officers: Col. W. S. Copeland, editor of our two local 
papers, president; Mr. Leroy F. Boggs, secretary to 
Mr. L. H. Ferguson, of the Shipyard, secretary; Mrs. 
H. E. Parker, first vice-president; Mr. J. M. Curtis, 
treasurer. Mr. J. H. Binford, of Richmond, Dr. W. 
H. Heck, of the University of Virginia, Colonel W. S. 
Copeland, Mr. George N. Wise and Mr. E. W. Huff- 
man, acting superintendent, addressed the meeting, 
which was pronounced a great success by those at- 
tending. We expect to accomplish great things for 
the schools and for the city through this association. 
The work of the schools for November was very 
gratifving indeed. The per cent of daily attendance 
for the white schools was 96.74. We are still plan- 
ning ways and means to provide adequate room for 
the colored children of our city. A new building is 

necessary. E. W. HUFFMAN, Acting Supt. 
. oo 


Fifty-seven per cent of the Northampton teachers 
attended the Educational Conference, and many re- 
port as having a most pleasant and profitable trip. 
Owing to other school duties too numerous to men- 
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tion, I was unable to make but thirty visits luriy 
the month. Our enrollment is still on the j, rease 
E. G. TANKARD, Spt 

SS x a 

The enrollment in the Portsmouth night schoo] is 
207; the attendance in the night school, 144. 

H. A. HUNT, Supt 
a er 7 

Two or three schools in Patrick county hay. Close 
on account of scarlet fever. 

E. L. DARST, Supt. 
Se © 

Our last month’s report showed 1,029 pupils }; 
school while our school census for Radford is on) 
1,025. “Everybody” goes to school in Radford With 
the aid of the State Normal at this place, we a) 
putting music, manual arts and domestic science jy 
our schools. We had to increase our teaching for 
in both the high school and graded schools, owing 
to the increase in enrollment. Our work here js 
moving forward splendidly in all lines. During No. 
vember we had an epidemic of diphtheria which 
our attendance for the month. 

J. P. WHITT, Supt 
“S © OMS 

The schools of Southampton county close for thé 
Christmas vacation on Tuesday, December 22nd, and 
re-open on January 4th. Scarlet fever and diph- 
theria have affected some of our schools. One sch 
is now closed on account of the former, but the 
latter has been effectively checked. Our school « 
rollment and attendance have been materially in- 
creased over last year. The colored schools 
make a better showing for December and the re- 
maining months. G. L. H. JOHNSON, Supt 

SS SS 

Quite a good meeting of the teachers of Syotsy!: 
vania county convened at Spotsylvania C. H. 
November 17th, attended by a fairly representative 
number of trustees and patrons. The County Tea 
ers Association was re-organized and vice-presidents 
for each district chosen and dates set for district 
meetings. The matter of a county school fair was 
also discussed with other school problems and 
date in February set for a general meeting to perfect 
arrangements to hold the fair in the spring. 

Quite an interesting county teachers’ meeting was 
held in Stafford county at Ramoth Publica School on 
November 16th, in which the trustees and patrons 
joined. The County Teachers’ Association was re 
organized with vice-presidents for each district. The 
instructive and interesting books of the State Teac! 
ers’ Reading Course were turned over to eacli VI 
president, which books will be read and discussed at 
each district meeting. While none of our prominent 
State educators came to our aid, still some very 200 
talks were listened to. JAMES ASHBY, Supt 

ss «© 

Owing to press of other school work, attent 
the Richmond Conference and my sickness, 
able to do but very little visiting in Novem/er 1 
Amherst county. I am now much better a! 
make a better report of visits next time. 

C. L. SCOTT, Supt 
ses Ss 

There is great interest among the colored peopre 
of Williamsburg in the proposition to build a model 
home for additional school room and industria! 
training. The best colored speakers participatm 
also Mr. Jackson Davis and the superintende! Th 
attendance runs up to 300 at these meetings T! 


Vi) 
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iools are making admirable progress in in- 
ork and organization. Co-operation of pa- 
mirable. Educational and Civic Association 
No further agitation desirable now. 
H. E. BENNETT, Supt. 
& SO 

Con acts have been awarded for three school build- 
he Pearisburg district of Giles county during 
1e 1 ih: two for white pupils and one for colored. 
Two the buildings are completed and the other 

by January ist. I had expected to report 

| of plans for this month but on account of 

lay 1 will have to defer it until my Decem- 
er 1 rt. Diphtheria has reduced the average for 
this nth in the Pearisburg district. With this 
exception our schools are progressing in advance 
year and the high schools are doing excep- 


tionally good work. R. H. FARRIER, Supt. 
ec SF SS 
The month of November has been one of unusual 


educational awakening in Halifax county. Special 
nublic gatherings (including Patron’s Day, which is 
one of special gathering) have brought an unusual 
niblic sentiment for better and more efficient schools. 
The result shows an increase over last month of 
1472 enrollment and 1,165 increase in average daily 
ittendance. Five new graded school buildings in 
needy sections having been opened helped to make 
this increase. Domestia science and manual training 
work, supervised and taught by Miss Gray in Banis- 
ter distriet and by Miss Reaves in Mt. Carmel dis- 
trict, is progressing and becoming more popular. 
H. J. WATKINS, Supt. 
es oS 
On December 4th, at the regular meeting of the 
Venter Civie League in King William county, forty 
were present. The secret of this turn-out is 
principal of the school, Mr. E. W. Sydnor, 
opting and putting into practice a wise policy, 
visits his patrons. On Friday, December 11th, the 
patrons of the Lanesville graded school met and im- 
proved the school grounds. They removed the brush 
ind tree lap from immediately in front of the school 
juilding; they removed the hares’ and foxes’ nests 
from the grounds; trimmed and turned out a few 
shade trees; graded two entrances to the grounds; 
huilt and gr2ded a circular driveway; and graded 
the grounds in places needing it. Lanesville is a 
new school with forty pupils. It is a consolidation 
of two one-room schools. 
H. RAGLAND EUBANK, Supt. 
es © 
Seven colored schools of Madison county are not 
supplied with teachers. They will be supplied with 
teachers now employed when their first session is 
out. J. N. MILLER, Supt. 
The schools of Mathews and Middlesex are pro- 
ng splendidly. We have better teachers, more 
hildren, and they are making better average attend- 
ance than ever before. E. C. PERCIFULL, Supt. 
ses Ss 
On November 13th we held in Farmville our an- 
uunty institute for white teachers of Prince 
Edward county. As one teacher had been greatly 
lciayed in the beginning of her work she was not 
expected to attend that meeting but of the others 
teaching at that time not one was absent. It was 
the t attended institute in the history of public 
shoo! werk in Prince Edward county. We are justly 
proud of the record. In that gathering the remark- 


natrons 


that the 


ally attractive personnel of the teachers was the 
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subject of much comment (by outsiders). And the 
grade of work they are doing might just as aptly be 
the subject of most favorable comment for each one 
is as valuable as she looks. 
P. TULANE ATKINSON, Supt. 
es Ss of 
The work in the Norfolk city schools is progress- 
ing very satisfactorily indeed. The attendance is 
very good. All reports coming in from principals 
and supervisors in the different departments are the 
best we have ever had. Several of the schools, how- 
ever, are very much overcrowded necessitating double 
sessions in the first primary grades. 
RICHARD A, DOBIE, Supt. 
es SF 
November records show the largest enrollment and 
highest average attendance in the history of Smyth 
county public schools. The organization of many 
school leagues resulted from the several observance 
of Patrons’ Day throughout the county. Ten well 
equipped new school houses to the place of a larger 
number of old ones in the summer of 1914. This 
promises to be our banner year in every particular. 
B. E. COPENHAVER, Supt. 


5 7 7 7 
NOVEMBE 

Counties. No. Visits. 
ESE Re a ea Pee nee ree eR cy eae 69 
Me cua ea as, aaa Cue chan eewdewek oie 
PE ONIN iia 6 coca’ 6. e clelospinig eines 8 wikare teres 187 
PE ao idicvann 6 yanedeu Saunawese sansawe 63 
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The Standard English Classics Series 











This is a growing series, keeping fully abreast with the College Entrance Requirements in English, 
an furnishing all the reading in American and English literature that the average student and reader will 
wa The books are compact, well-made, and tasteful in appearance. The price puts them within reach 
of every school and of every general reader. 


Some of the recent additions to this series, which already numbers 78 volumes, are 

ELIOT’S Mill on the Floss (Dorey) 

MACAULAY ’S Speeches 02 Copyright with LINCOLN’S Address at Cooper Union (Gaston) 
PALGRAVE’S Golden Treasury—Poems of Wordsworth, Shelley and Keats (Trent and Erskine) 


SHAKESPEARE’S King John, Richard II, Richard III, Romeo and Juliet, The Tempest, Coriolanus 
(Hudson) 
TENNYSON’S Idylils of the Kino—Selections (Boughton) 




















Each book is equipped with biographical and annotative material, of unusual excellence. 


GINN AND COMPANY, 
70 Fifth Avenue - - - New York 























ing, House, DENVER 


all Departments of School and College Work 


PROGRE F AND PROFE NAL METHOD 


Al PLACING AGENCY FOR TEACHERS 
2) Busu ess \len s Cle 
Investigates and Recommends Teachers tor 


We es Southern Office, Albany, Georgia 














THE-BREWER-TEACHER’S-AGENCY pofence cooperating with TRACH- 
ERS. PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS. Write for our free booklet. 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





FREE COURSE IN PENMANSHIP 


\e are offering a FREE COURSE in muscular move- 
men! writing to competent teachers, in order to qualify 
for itions as supervisors. Write for circular No. 10. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Box 662 Richmond, Va. 








_— 





Our booklet ‘‘Teaching as a Business,’’ latest 
edition, discusses your business in a new way,— 
also ours. Send for it. 


yd WEcaumciors 


PRINTER 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Some New 
FASSETT’S NUMBER TESTS 


Are you Interested in Standardizing the number work 
in your schools? 
Teachers are. 
would suggest that you try 

FASSETT’S STANDARDIZED NUMBER TESTS 
simple, but effective. Can be used over and over again. 
The very latest thing on the market of this kind, only 12c. 
per set. 

THE BRADLEY GEOGRAPHICAL AND 
HISTORICAL OUTLINE MAPS 


This line is now 
U. 8. and Ancient History Maps. 
Send for 8pecial Catalugue and Samples. 


Milton Bradley Co.. 
1209 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Clyde W. Saunders 


Printer and Publisher 


12th and Cary St., Richmond, Va. 








O. M. HEATH, Director and Principal 
Established 10 Years 


TEACHERS! 
4h ar - > s 
AN EXAMINATION STARING YOU IN THE FACE! 
We have an easy method and delightful 
correspondence courses. 

Are you a city teacher who wants an increase in 
salary? 

Are you a village teacher who wants to get into 
the city? 

Are you a country teacher who wants to get into 
village or city? 

Are you without a profession and do you want to 
pass a teacher's examination? 

WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 

County Superintendents: We want your co-opera- 
tion in introducing our courses to your teachers. We can 
help you to increase the efficiency, enthusiasm, and spirit 
of your teachers f 

2,700 Chicago Teachers have studied in this school. 
WRITE FOR OUR PLAN. 

We have published a book containing all Chicago and 
Cook County teachers’ examination questions, March to 
November, 1914. Invaluable for teachers everywhere pre- 
paring for examinations. Cloth, 75 cents. Paper, 65 cents 

Ask us about our plan tor loaning our correspondence 
outlines 

THE CULTURAL REVIEW SCHOOL 
37 South Wabash Ave. Box..4232 CHICAGO, ILL. 


BRADLEY Goods 


Most progressive Superintendents and 
Assuming that you are progressive, we 


greatly enlarged, adding sections of 
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GET THE GENUINE 





( WEBSTERS 


\. NEW STANOARI 








DICTIONARY ~ 





Laird and Lee’s 


Webster’se New Standard 


Dictionaries 


The Largest Line of Portable School 
and Language Dictionaries — 
by any one firm in the world 


Webster’s New Standard Dictionaries print ety mo'o 
gles from foreign languages in English letters and 
avoid the usual aggregation of obsolete words. 


The Text is printed in large, clear type, and the yo 
cabulary words in bold black letters. 


We Also Publish The Common School Spelling Beok, by 
Frances Squire Potter, and Williams’ Language Book, by J. 
D. Williams, which presents the **Causerie Method. 


For Catalogue k and detailed 
information, address : 


LAIRD and LEE, Publishers 
1726 Michigan Avenue, - . - Chicago, Ill. 








Advertising that Tells!! 


The Virginia Journal of Education 
Reaches 20,000 readers. 


It is the Official Organ of the 
State Department of Public In- 
struction. 


It has no Competition in Virginia. 


It goes into every County and 
City of the State. 


+ 


It appeals to the most intelligent 
class of readers. 


Try a good advertisement in our pages 
and see how well it will pay. 


Ratesreasonable. Termson applicatic 


Virginia Journal of Educati 
Office: Chamber of Commerce Building, Richmond, ‘ :. 
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THE WORLD BOOK CORNER 
sco. RIBUTION TO THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM Washington and Lee University 


| wi.f TO DO WITH THE DEFECTIVE CHILD 

















= = = pereianceeeess FOUNDED AND ENDOWED BY 
THE SCHOOL TRAINING OF DEFECTIVE CHILDREN GEORGE WASHINGTON 


HENRY H. GUDDARD, Director = 
partment of Research of the Training School : , ~ ~ 
r Feeble-minded Children Vineland, New Jersey. ADMINISTERED BY ROBERT E, LEE 
e seventh volume in Professor Hanus’s Ef- : 
ciency Series, 





{| / vital interest to every person concerned in scnool - . . 
tration or in any branch of elementary education Situated in the unrivaled Valley of 


At least two per cent. of school children, it is estimated, irvini a] i iti 
are »w normal. What is bestto be done for and with Virginia, with its lofty traditions and 


these children, both in their own interests and in the : ss : : : 90 
interests of normal school children, is a problem to the inspiring memories, it gives a < th 

60 nof which Dr, Goddard brings special knowledge inl ° . 

and ex perience. Century training amid the social 

Read what he has to say on these to culture of Old Virginia at its best, 

E) ng conditions—proper schoolroom and equipment : 

for ccfective children—training of teachers for classes of and gathers to its campus a select 

defe ves—supervision—tests for determining defective 

chiidren—ungraded classes and special schools—im- student-body from 35 States and 


ince of the problem and its solution. 


Bound in cloth Illustrated, xxii + 98 pages foreign countries. for Catalogue, 


List price, 75 cents Mailing price, 90 cents &c., address: 





WORLD BOOK COMPANY PRESIDENT HENRY LOUIS SMITH 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS MANILA 





LEXINGTON, - - - VIRGINIA 














| THE 
WIDE AWAKE 
READERS 


SHOULD BE 


RE-ADOPTED 

does the work of several 
FOR VIRGINIA typewriters in ove—it writes, 
types cards and bills! All 
this without a dollar for 
“special” attachments. The 
one machine does it all. 

Write Direct 

for our new Brochure, ‘‘ BET- 
TER SERVICE,’’ and a beau- 
tiful Color- Photograph of the 
| Littce, BRowN & COMPANY New Royal Master-Model 10. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO. Inc. 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO Royal Typewriter Bidg., New York. 
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I. THE COLLEGE. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Charlottesville, Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President. 





The following Departments of study are represented : 





In the College, courses are offered in twenty-five or more culture subjects. 

By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of | 

. ° . " is ’ | 

liberal four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science, (Cultural | 
or Vocational). 





| 

DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES. | 
| 

This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the || 


College. The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. 





Four distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and | 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. 


Il. 
Ill. DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING. 
IV. DEPARTMENT OF LAW. 





V. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE. 


The course covers three years of study, The Library facilities are excellent. 





VI 


The course is a four year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the 
University; advantages are given students of this department usually enjoyed only by internes. 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 





The Summer School offers courses for College credit. Courses also offered which prepare for 
entrance or absolve conditions. In addition to these, numerous courses are given for the professional 
training of high school principals, high school teachers and school administrators. 

Tuition in Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other ex- 
penses reduced toa minimum. Send for Catalogue. 

HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 























SCHOOL DESKS MADE IN THE SOUTH 











SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


OPERA CHAIRS, 


SWEEPING FIBRE, 


BLACKBOARDS, 
WINDOW SHADES, 
TEACHER’S DESKS, 
TEACHER’S CHAIRS, 
DISINFECTANT, 


SLATED CLOTH 
BOOK CASES, 
LIQUID SLATING, 
MAPS, GLOBES, CRAYON, 
ERASERS, FLOOR OIL, INK 























Box 337 . e 


The Southern Desk Co. 


Hickory, N. C. 
—_— 








— 


























| 
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Ten Reasons Why You 
Should Use the Applied 
Arts Drawing Books 


ey can be taught by the regular grade or 
‘ountry teacher, 
‘hey show the methods to be used in teaching. 
3 they give explicit directions on each page. 
| 4. The pencil is required for about 75% of the 
work. 
| ley combine drawing with other school work. 
| 6 ley require no extra expense to carry out the 
course 
lhey give a practical course in perspective. 
| § They give a definite course in color. 
| 9 They make the pupil see and appreciate beauty 
| in the common things of life. 
10 They contain vocational, and elementary man- 
ual and construction work which will be ex- 
tremely helpful to the pupil in his after life. 


Atkinson, Mentzer & Company 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


Boston 








Draper’s ‘‘Sanitary”’ 


Adjustable Window Shades 








lead the market for 
Service, Adjustability, 


and Wearing Properties. 


Ask the schools who 
use them and you will 
find that we have thous- 


ands of satisfied custo- 





mers. 


Pat. Jan. 8, '07 


Write for sample today 


Luther 0. Draper Shade Company, 


SPICELAND, INDIANA. 

















‘Solid 











Oak Bookcases Substantially Made! 








No. 2 Height 48 inches. . . 
No.3 ‘ 
No.7 ‘‘ 























Virginia School Supply Company 


. .$ 7 00 
56“ 9 00 
me Oe fee ee a eee 11 00 





Can ship You a Bookcase the same 


day your order reaches us 








2000 West Marshall Street 


RICHMOND, 


VIRGINIA | 
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VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


lexington, Virginia 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 


The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
Institute. Among these advantages are: 


I. ITs DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development 
and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 
restraining, without rigor. 


II. ITs DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
study of English, French or Spanish, German or Latin, history, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, mineralogy, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, 
drawing, business law, political science. 


III. ITS TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COUKSES AND COURSE OF LIBERAL 
ARTS. Provision is made for the members of the Second Class to elect 
between the courses of civil engineering, of analytical and applied chemistry, 
of electrical engineering and of liberal arts. These courses are of two years 
duration and the scientific courses are illustrated by continuous field and 
laboratory practice. The degrees of B S. or B. A. are conferred upon all 
graduates. 


IV. ITs DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION: namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 


V. Its Economy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets $325, 
for State cadets $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent. 























































How to Teach American History 
cA Handbook for Teachers and Studeni 
By JOHN W. WAYLAND, Ph. D 


Professor of History and Social Science, State Normals Harris I Virginia 




















How to Teach American History presents t 1 t it nade a 
g l experiences of the author and enliven yy his appreciat i 
atures oft trea ent i ut 1 somew ! vy as s 
The Treatment is Extensive. It has b lude t s pful suggestions a 
r Making story teaching contn siv eflective 
rh devine eager is Comprehensive. rhe met s outlined are effective in teacl 
-orrect ndin aiding teachers t nst *t Peethy istory Che tea yo 
sse Dy groups or idividual instruct , through study recitation and rary met 
yvorked out 
The Trestaest is Pedagogically Sound. wit rks out successfully the principles of correlat 
yNcentration in teaching and of *t t t 
The Treatment j is Complete and up- torthe- minute in Every Partic ular. Established plans a 
uwned and valuate 1, and the new i ires tn history teaching, the use of dramatics, 
visual appeal, and the use of individual projects, are fully outlined 
In every feature and expression the treatment gives evidence of thoughtful study and 
ecess experience 
How to » Teach American History is a book for teachers, students of education, and the general reader. The 
ywrical qualities oi the text-book are always present, but they are made less n eable in this 
sause of the interest that is aroused in the treatment of the subject 
NEW YORK CHICAS SAN FRANCISCO DALLA ATLANTA 


W. S. GOOCH. University of Virginia, Representative of the Macmillan Company. 
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\A/ebster’s Ancient History 





231-241 West 





By HUTTON WEBSTER, Professor in the University of Nebraska. 


200 illustrations 


re 


Clo 650 pages. 50 maps Introduction price, $1.50 


’ 


The modern point of view, the accuracy of statement, the clear and attractive 


style, the uncommonly lucid and logical arrangement, the elimination of non- 
essentials and the author’s sympathetic attitude toward his subject, combine in 
making the book one of exceptional excellence. The superiority of this unique 
ncient history has received universal recognition. Afte1 “ani the unanimou 
recommendation of a committee of seven experienced Indiana his teachers, 
is adopted by the Text- Book Commission for use in all of tl 
Indiana for a period of five vears. 


D. C. Heath & Company, 


39th St., New York City 
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THE STATE OF INDIANA 
for five years in all the schools of the State—rural and City, 
THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


¢ for four years in all the High Schools of the State. 


> 1 
VE USC 


yventy r other Stat 


Silver, 


ardett & Company 


) San Francisco 
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Webster’s New School Dictionaries, 


e3, 


| ‘ NDARY-SCHOOL D TIONARY 
: 


eae 


HORTER SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


i4 P 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NI > K INCINNATI CHICAGO ATLANT 











